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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Discourses have been sent to 
the press prineipaUy for a congregational purpose. 
They were preached on the Wednesdays of Lent 
in two successive years, and several members of 
the congregation of St. Paul's, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, have expressed to the Author a desire to 
consider the matters whereof they treat with more 
assistance than could be derived from the imper- 
fect recollections of a single hearing. For their 
use principally the publication is intended. Should 
it have a wider range, and fall under the notice 
of any who have heard the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland misrepresented as uncharitable in her sen- 
timents and semi-popish in her belief, the Author 
humbly hopes that upon a candid perusal of the 
following pages they may see cause at least to 
suspend their judgment, and to consider it as not 
quite impossible that the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland may still be Protestant in reference to 
all error, while she is Catholic in reference to all 

truth, 
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ON CHRISTIAN HUMILIATION. 



SERMON I. 



THE DUTY OF REPENTANCE AND HUMILIATION. 



ISAIAH LVIII. 3. 

Wherefore have we fasted ^ say they^ cmd them seest not? 
wherefore have we afflicted mir soul, and thou takest 
no knowledge ? Behold, in the day of your fast ye 
find plea^sure, and exact all your labours. 

The course of our ecclesiastical calendar brings 
us together this day*, my brethren, to fix our 
attention and to direct our prayers, to the 
great doctrine of the necessity and acceptability of 
repentance. We are now commencing the great 
Christian Fast, which continuing for forty days, 
and containing within it the sacred week in which 
we commemorate all that Christ suffered for our 
salvation, down to his death upon the cross, and 
his deposition in the grave, terminates at the 
joyous festival of the Resurrection. Of this great 
annual fast we have by degrees lost all but the 
name. A few, a very few of us, indeed assemble 
for public prayer on two days of the week; 
but the general humiliation for sins acknowledged 
and deplored, which was once universal through- 
out Europe, and which being no portion of the 
corruption of popery, was once the practice of 
our own reformed Church; all that distinguished 

* Ash-Wednesday. 

B. E. 1 



2 THE DUTY OF REPENTANCE 

Lent as a time when every serious member of the 
Catholic Church devoted his mind to the con- 
templation of his own unworthiness ; when the 
whole Church humbled itself before God, in the 
confession of its having come so far short of the 
mark of its high calling of God in Christ Jesus ; — 
all the gloom, as it may be considered, of the re- 
ligion of our forefathers has vanished ; and while 
the Festival of Easter retains its former favour and 
celebrity, the preceding Fast of Lent has sunk, 
I will not say into contempt, but certainly into 
neglect, and, except so far as the name is con- 
cerned, into oblivion. 

Now, brethren, let me freely state to you my 
conviction, that the Catholic Church, from the 
earliest times down to the times of our immediate 
fathers, was not, as relates to the point in question, 
always and entirely wrong; that the dread of 
superstition which prevails in the world is an 
exaggerated dread ; and that the neglect of those 
ordinances which the world brands as superstitious, 
is not wise, and is not expedient in the Church. 
It may be true that the doctrine of repentance and 
humiliation for sin is suitable for all seasons, and 
just as suitable at one season as at another; but 
then it is equally true, that few subjects have only 
one side, and that a subject so various and com- 
plicated as religion has many; that if we would 
understand it thoroughly and practically, we must 
view it on all its sides; that to do so we must 
consider each separately; and that to secure the 
doing this, it is expedient, if not absolutely ne- 
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cessary, that we should devote a certain fixed time 
to the consideration of each. And then if you 
consider what the particular subject is which the 
Church recommends, and, as far as her authority is 
acknowledged at this time, commands for your 
attention ; that it is the review of the sins of the 
year, a public recognition before Grod and man of 
your unworthiness to be called the sons of God, 
or in that character to claim the inheritance of 
Heaven; if you consider the extent and the seri- 
ousness of the subject, and what state of feelings 
it implies in the intelligent and serious considerer ; 
you will not wonder that many practices of a light 
and frivolous nature, which were tolerated during 
other portions of the year, were, by public opinion, 
and the authoritative voice of the Church, pro- 
hibited during Lent, as being utterly inconsistent 
with the spirit that ought then to prevail, and with 
the specific duty that was then to be performed. 

The spirit of the age, as it is called, that is, 
the mass of crude unexamined notions ^hich pass 

current in the world, may and does consider this 
periodical observance of a particular duty as super- 
stitious ; and the performance of this particular duty 
in the particular way directed by the Church in all 
ages, and practised by it in all ages except our own, as 
a gloomy superstition totally unsuited to the genius 
of Christianity, and to the practice of a rational and 
cheerful piety. Now in reference to superstition, 
I take it to mean a tendency to suppose that cer- 
tain external and visible objects, which are in reality 
quite insignificant, have, by some inherent efficacy, 

1—2 



4 THE DUTY OF REPENTANCE 

an important influence upon our spiritual interests. 
And thus, if a man believes that by visiting certain 
places or churches, creeping on his knees up a 
certain staircase, kissing a particular stone, or re- 
peating a certain formulary so many times in suc- 
cession, he recommends himself to the favour of 
God, and is nearer to heaven than he would have 
been without any of these things; in such cases; 
I would say, that the man is superstitious; and 
such, I have no doubt, is the ordinary acceptation 
of the word among us. That there was nothing 
superstitious in the ancient keeping of Lent, espe- 
cially in the deepest darkness of the nliddle ages, 
it would be rash to assert, and very difficult to 
prove; but that there was no superstition in the 
original plan of the duties and observances of this 
solemn season, may safely be asserted, and may 
without difficulty be proved. For the principle of 
Lent was this, that all Christians, without exception, 
should at that period more especially humble them- 
selves before God, and call their ways to remem- 
brance, and make reparation, as far as their brethren 
were concerned, for their sins both of omission and 
of commission. That those who had notoriously and 
openly offended should be publicly reprimanded 
by the officers of the Church, should publicly ac- 
knowledge and lament their transgressions, and 
upoh this declaration of repentance, be at last 
publicly readmitted to the communion of saints, 
from which for a time they had been banished. In 
all this, be it right or wrong, expedient or inexpe- 
dient, there is nothing that comes within or near 
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the definition we have given of superstition ; no- 
thing like the looking for mighty results from in- 
significant means; nothing but the application of 
those universal principles which we see acted upon 
in every well-regulated family, and in every society 
which has privileges and bye-laws of its own. But 
then I would have you to observe, brethren, that 
it is one thing to approve and admire the discipline 
of the early Church, and another and a very dis- 
tinct thing to scheme and agitate for its restoration 
in the present day among ourselves. In order that 
it may be proved that the discipline of the Church 
ought to be the same as it was then, it would be 
necessary to shew that the altered circumstances of 
the Church have not rendered necessary an altera- 
tion of discipline ; and next, it would require to be 
proved that the internal spirit of the Church is 
such that the ancient forms, if they were restored, 
would be acted upon in the ancient spirit; that 
they would neither degenerate into mere ridiculous 
formalities, nor be abused to secular and unworthy 
purposes. If we look at the practice of the middle 
ages, and the modern practice of those Komish 
churches which are removed from the competition 
and contact of Protestantism, I think we shall 
see that the form without the spirit would be of 
little value, and that the immediate restoration of 
the form would not be a certain, and would not be 
a likely way, of restoring the spirit. 

But do not therefore imagine, brethren, that 
nothing whatever is to be done; and that we are 
to sit in silent despondency over the decay of 
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ecclesiastical discipline. The Church may have 
lost many excellent bye-laws, which the spuit of 
the first centuries was not only capable of devising, 
but capable also of carrying out into temperate and 
salutary exercise. But she has not lost any of the 
fundamental law given by her great King and 
Lawgiver ; she has lost none of the necessary means 
of grace ; and the decline of discipline which allows 
the careless and the profligate to be treated as if 
they were consistent Christians, presents no hin- 
derance to the careful conscientious Christian to 
apply to himself any rule of discipline which con- 
science dictates as right, and his reason recom- 
mends as useful. 

And when I speak of the reason and con- 
science of each individual as his guide where no 
law is positively enforced by the Church, you must 
not understand me to mean, as is too often meant 
in the present day, a self-willed, arrogant reliance 
upon our own conceptions of truth and expediency, 
without any very conscientious examination of the 
grounds on which we decide, and with an utter 
contempt for what others have thought or said 
upon the subject. It is truly strange that men 
should profess and venerate a principle in the con- 
duct of their religious afiairs, the adoption of which 
in temporal matters would fully expose them to 
the charge of insanity. For if a man who professed 
to be learning Greek were to give to some pas- 
sage in an ancient author a meaning totally difier- 
ent from that in which all commentators and trans- 
lators and learned men had hitherto understood 
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it — and should persist in his own version upon 
no higher ground than that such was the mean- 
ing, which, according to his reason, must neces- 
sarily be given to the passage, we should certainly 
deem very slightly of his reasoning powers, and 
of the wisdom of the principle according to which 
he was applying them. In everything, except in 
reUgion, men allow that there is a general rule 
according to which reason ought to act; and that 
the general consent of all, or the great majority 
of diligent inquirers on any topic, is a fair and 
probable index of the truth; an index to be sub- 
mitted to implicitly by those who have not them- 
selves made any very diligent inquiry, and to be 
treated with great respect and consideration even 
by the most careful and intelligent inquirer. 

It appears, then, that leaving all speculative 
plans about reforming the practice of the Church — 
a subject difficult to investigate, and in which we 
have little power to carry our results into prac- 
tice — ^we shall do well to consider how far the 
existing polity of the Church permits us to carry 
out our own personal reformation : to do that, 
which if every member of the Church did, we 
should have little reason to envy the spiritual con- 
dition of the primitive Church. And let me espe- 
cially direct your attention to the annual humili- 
ation of Lent; and to the means you possess of 
still turning it to a saving purpose, and using it, 
if not formally yet substantially, to the same good 
purpose as that for which it was instituted in the 
first and best age of the Church. And in this 
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inquiry let us avoid the foolish and sinful ten- 
dency of the age, to undervalue all who have pre- 
ceded us; as if we, and we alone, were exempt 
from all ignorance and all prejudice ; as if we were 
the men, and wisdom dwelt exclusively with us. 
Let us rather hear the Church — not saying to her 
as we say to God, "Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth" — ^but listening to her as to an honest and 
intelligent witness, who tells us, fully and faith- 
fully, what has from the beginning been done 
for carrying out the fundamental purposes of the 
Gospel ; and who, from her accumulated and well- 
considered experience, may be presumed better 
qualified than we are, individually, to decide what 
means are best calculated to promote our spiritual 
improvement. 

It appears then, brethren, that from the very 
earliest age the anniversaries of our Lord's death 
and resurrection were observed with great solem- 
nity by all Christian communities. Living as we 
do beside the only national Church in the world 
which discards all such commemorations, the less 
informed among us are apt to consider the keep- 
ing of such particular days as the particular dis- 
tinction of our Episcopal Church. But this is 
quite a mistaken view of the matter; the keeping 
of these commemorative solemnities is no special 
mark of our adlierence to the practice of the pri- 
mitive Church. In many respects I believe it 
might be proved that we have a superiority; but 
in this we stand on common ground with the 
Koman, the Lutheran, the Calvinistic Churches; 
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with the great Greek communion ; with the re- 
mote churches of Abyssinia and India; in short, 
with the whole Christian world, except our own 
immediate neighbours. But in addition to the uni^ 
versally-observed solemnities of Grood Friday and 
Easter, it has also been the practice of the Church 
to set apart forty days before Easter for the pur- 
pose of special humiliation and self-denial. There 
was at first some variety as to the length of time 
during which this fast was observed, but it very 
soon settled into the forty days, which have ever 
since been kept throughout the Christian world. 
We know, from certain records, that in the early 
Church this fast was kept with the greatest strict- 
ness; that it was marked off with a strong line 
of separation from the ordinary course of the year. 
Not only did individuals assume a stricter self- 
control, and greater earnestness in private devo- 
tion, but the whole face of external society was 
changed. Nothing that bore the character of mirth 
or festivity was allowed, and even religiouiS joy 
was thought unsuitable to the peculiar duty of 
this awful season. Even ^religious festivals which 
occurred during its continuance were transferred 
from their proper day to the nearest Sunday, the 
Lord's Day having from the beginning been held 
to possess a character of sacred festivity, which 
was not to be affected even by the deep and stern 
severity of Lent. 

The elegance of dress and the enjoyment of 
personal comfort was laid aside. Sackcloth was the 
attire, ashes the bed, of the early Christians during 
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Lent: food was used for necessity only, not for 
pleasure; and under various regulations, at different 
periods, and in different countries, such food was 
chosen and allowed as was least stimulating and 
least attractive to the appetite. 

But as Lent was a time of deep humiliation 
to all Christians, so was it a time of especial and 
public degradation to those who had been guilty 
of any notorious, scandalous crima On the first 
day of Lent the Church assembled to witness the 
severest infliction of ecclesiastical discipline. The 
penitent offenders were introduced into the Church, 
clothed in sackcloth, and with naked feet; and 
making confession before the bishop of their sins, 
and a profession of their sorrow and repentance, 
they were at his command conducted by the infe- 
rior clergy to the door of the church, which was 
then closed against them, in token that their sins 
had separated them from the comriiunion of saints. 
This discipline and public reproach was repeated 
on the following Sunday; and it was not till the 
termination of Lent, on the Thursday immediately 
preceding Easter, that tneir penitence, having been 
acknowledged as sincere, they were re-admitted 
into the bosom of the congregation; and on that 
day, we are informed, the doors of the churches, 
which had previously been closed in part, were 
thrown wide open, to signify that all penitents 
might now be re-admitted into the fuH com- 
munion of the body of Christ. 

I have thus, my brethren, slightly sketched out 
the practice of the early Church in reference to 
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Lent, not from any hope, or even wish, of seeing 
all the details of the ancient usages restored, hut 
to shew that there was nothing superstitious in 
the institution. There was then, indeed, an inter- 
ference on the part of the Church with the actions 
and principles of individuals which is altogether 
unknown, and would not be tolerated, in the pre- 
sent day : but this arose neither from superstition, 
nor a tyrannous love of power in the officers of 
the Church, though it appears afterwards to have 
degenerated into both. It arose from the strength 
of the social principle which characterised primi- 
tive Christianity. Every one had an interest in 
and rights over another ; and as we hold that re- 
pentance is a matter between God and the con- 
science of each individual sinner, they held that 
it was equally a matter between the flagrant sinner 
and that holy society whose rule he had violated, 
and in whose communion he was no longer worthy 
to participate. 

We, my brethren, can do little to restore this 
ancient community of feeling; and certainly the 
requirement of discipline and public penance is 
not the first point in which we would naturally 
or reasonably wish that it should manifest its re- 
appearance among us. But if we see that in the 
enforcement of penance the Church acted neither 
irrationally, nor superstitiously, nor uncharitably, 
we shaU act well for ourselves and for our own 
best interests, if we set ourselves seriously to con- 
sider how, in conformity with modern usages, we 
may still apply the principle upon which they 
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acted, and use the Lent, which we are com- 
mencing, substantially to the purpose for which 
it was instituted by the Church. How that may 
best be effected must be reserved for a future 
occasion ; but I may in some degree prepare both 
you and myself for that inquiry, by now con- 
sidering what that substantial purpose is — why, 
and for what object, we should in any way distin- 
guish Lent from the rest of the year. 

The principle is not the superstitious and anti- 
evangelical notion of expiating our sins by self- 
imposed sufferings. It proceeds simply on the 
necessity of repentance for sin, and humiliation on 
account of it. It goes on the supposition, which 
pervades the whole ritual of the Catholic Church, 
that a certain time should be fixed every year 
for the special consideration and enforcement of 
particular doctrines and duties ; and as there is 
no point of practical religion which from the ne- 
cessity of the case ought to occupy so much of 
the Christian's attention as his own unworthiness, 
therefore a longer period has been given to this 
than to any other point either of duty or of doc- 
trine. The object, then, which we ought to have 
in view is the bringing our minds into such a 
state of thorough habitual conviction of our own 
demerits, as may prepare us adequately, at the 
close of Lent, to commemorate the sacrifice of 
the death of Christ, and the glorious triumph of 
his resurrection. It is not an easy matter to carry 
out the method in which this may best be effected 
in such a way as may be suitable for all the differ- 
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ences of mental and bodily constitution and cir- 
cumstances that must be found in every Christian 
congregation; but this I shall next week endea- 
vour to discuss with the care that so important 
and difficult a subject requires. At present it may 
be enough to remark, that if we wish to change 
our habit of thinking and feeling for the better, 
this can hardly be effected without some change 
of the conduct and habits of life ; and that those 
who are conscious that the press of worldly busi- 
ness and social amusement is an impediment to 
the due exercise of our duty towards ourselves, 
ought, in the very first place, to consider how 
far during this sacred season they can free them- 
selves from all unnecessary entanglements with the 
world, and thus place themselves within the pro- 
bability of keeping Lent, not as a decent though 
antiquated formality, but as a rational scheme of 
Christian discipline, sanctioned by the highest hu- 
man authority — ^the voice of the Catholic Church — 
suited in its principle and purpose to all men, 
in every age, and at every stage of their Christian 
course, and profitable for reproof and correction 
in righteousness. 
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THE USES OF SELF-MORTIFICATION. 



ISAIAH LVIII. 3. 

Wherefore ?iav€ we fasted^ say thej/j cmd thou seest not? 
wherefore huve we afflicted our soul, and thou takest 
no knowledge ? Behold, in the day of your fast ye 
find pleasure, and exact all your labours. 

In my last lecture I gave you, my brethren, a 
slight historical sketch of the practice of the early 
Church, in reference to the Fast of Lent and the 
penitential ceremonies of Ash- Wednesday. I then 
dissuaded you from a habit, not uncommon in the 
present day, of dwelling with such admiration upon 
all the details of these primitive usages, as to imagine 
that no good can be done till they are all restored to 
the Church ; and I concluded with promising, that 
I would as on this day endeavour to lay before 
you a method by which the unchangeable principle 
upon which the Church then acted, may, even with- 
out any general ecclesiastical reform, be applied by 
each one among us, so as to render his observance 
of this sacred season acceptable in the sight of 
God, and profitable to the advancement of his own 
spiritual welfare. 

The principle was that every Christian should 
commence Lent with a humble acknowledgment 
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of his sins, and that he should continue it with 
a peculiarly strict watch over his lower propen- 
sities, as knowing by experience that they may 
be the occasion of sin. This conviction I presume 
to have been the origin of fasting, which, without 
being absolutely commanded, has certainly received 
the sanction of our Saviour himself, of his inspired 
Apostles, and of the Church catholic in all ages. 
Why it should not have been positively com- 
manded, it is easy to conceive. There are many 
Christians to whom any diminution of their ordi- 
nary nourishment would be positively hurtful. They 
are naturally of a low and feeble temperament, it 
may be, disinclined to food altogether ; and fasting, 
or the taking of food at unusually long intervals, 
might have no effect but to disqualify them for 
the performance of any religious or social duty. 
Now it is certainly not our duty to weaken either 
our body or our mind, but, on the contrary, to 
keep both in as complete and vigorous a state as 
our original constitution permits. For the due 
performance of our Christian duties evidently re- 
quires a sound mind in a sound body; and the 
voluntary enfeeblement of either by the practice 
of superstitious penances and privations, is neither 
commanded nor permitted by the law of Gk)d. 
But then, on the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that fasting is generally recommended by 
the example of those whose example we are most 
powerfully bound to venerate; from which we 
may conclude, that, rightly viewed and rightly 
applied, it will be useful for us, unless, as in the 
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cases already hinted at, we know to the contrary. 

" We know that where wealth abounds without 
much mental cultivation there is a great tendency 
to seek for happiness in the low gratifications of 
eating and drinking ; and that this cannot be long 
practised without an injurious elevation of the 
bodily above the moral faculties. Even in states 
of greater refinement, any one who looks at our 
social entertainments must see that there is an 
attempt — a laborious and expensive attempt — ^to 
gratify the taste rather than merely to satisfy the 
demands of nature. Now the fast which it seems 
to me desirable that we, as obedient children of 

' the Church, and, what is a still higher obligation, 
as faithful imitators of Christ, ought to practice, is 
the avoidance not of that which is necessary to 
our support, but of that which being manifestly 
unnecessary for our support, is at the same time 
gratifying to our taste. One of the great dangers 
to which we are exposed in this world, is the 
having our minds brought into subjection to our 
bodies; the having our hopes and fears, and through 
them, the general course of our motives for action, 
dependent upon sensual, or, at any rate, upon tem- 
poral and material things. And this is extremely 
dangerous, because upon such motives not one step 
can be taken in the path that leads to heaven. 
That path, as we figuratively term it, is in reality 
the disciplining of our minds by the highest culti- 
vation of their highest, that is, of their moral 
faculties ; the bringing of the whole man, both 
body and soul, under the supreme direction of a 
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reason enlightened by revelation, and a will sancti- 
fied by the Spirit of God. And these things are 
contrary the one to the other. The love of ease, 
abundance and luxury, such a love as is apt to grow 
by indulgence, such a love as forces us to feel 
that we cannot be happy without them ; this is 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity which requires 
us to count all things but loss, and to be ready to 
suffer the loss of all things, so that we may win 
Christ and be found in him. We have indeed 
much reason to be thankful that neither the pro- 
fession nor the practice of religion now exposes 
us, as it did the early Christians, to any temporal 
hardships; but we turn this great blessing into a 
curse, if we abuse it to the continuous indulgence 
of such self-gratifying habits, as must at least pre- 
clude us from judging whether we possess any such 
strength of resolution as would enable us to give 
up our enjoyments for the sake of Christ. 

This argument, from the nature of the case, 
goes to recommend self-restraint in general, and 
not the mere abstinence from delicacies, or diminu- 
tion of the quantity of food. And indeed in the 
darkest and most superstitious ages, when a most 
unreasonable value was attached to fasting, we 
do not find that it was ever expected to stand 
alone, but rather to be associated with the tem- 
porary denial of all the lusts of the flesh, and the 
lusts of the eye, and the pride of life. To the 
errors of that age we are sensitively alive; but 
we are much mistaken if we think that there was 
nothing whatever either of speculative wisdom or 

B. B. 2 
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of practical utility in any of those points in which 
their practice differed from that which is prevalent 
among ourselves. The Reformation was absolutely 
necessary, it was necessary that the tyranny and 
the exactions of one Italian bishop over the whole 
Christian Church should be abolished ; it was neces- 
sary that the sole sufficiency of Christ's death for 
the expiation of sins should be maintained ; it was 
necessary that He should again be recognized as 
the only mediator between God and man. But 
it was not necessary that the outward and visible 
marks of repentance should be rejected as a super- 
stition ; nor was it necessary that the extravagant 
and ill-directed penances of a dark age should be 
changed into the uninterrupted self-indulgence that 
is unfortunately the characteristic of our own. 
The errors of the middle ages, and they were 
various and deep, had generally a vein of truth 
running through them; and it is our business to 
follow the footsteps of our own reformers, to un- 
ravel the error, and to retain only the truth which 
it comprehended. 

If then anything that has now been said should 
lead any of those who hear me to the practice of 
fasting during Lent, as a mere positive ceremonial 
duty, possessing a certain expiatory value, and placed 
to our account of merit in the records of heaven ; 
such a person would be falling into the very error 
which marked the ascetic religion of the middle 
ages. But if, on the other hand, you are convinced 
that even for the practice of fasting, that is to say, 
of peculiar abstemiousness at this season, there is 
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higher and better authority than that of the middle 
ages; that it was no doubt the practice of the 
Church very soon after the apostolic age, and that 
fasting, without restriction to any particular season, 
has in its favour the practice of our Lord himself, 
and of his Apostles ; if you practice it moderately 
and judiciously — ^not as a work of positive obliga- 
tion, much less as one of merit — ^but as a test 
rather of your own self-command, and as a means 
of acquiring a comparative indifference to those 
inferior gratifications to which we ought to be 
comparatively indifferent ; in that case you will be 
quite free from superstition, and will be on your 
guard against, and resisting, that decent self-indul- 
gence which degrades the religious character of our 
age and country. 

To those episcopalians who think highly of the 
ritual and ordinances of their Church — and of such 
there are many, and I trust an increasing number 
among us — ^it must be a painful and perhaps a 
perplexing consideration, that in this city Lent is 
almost the carnival of the middle and higher classes 
of society. Instead of seeing a visible diminution 
of luxury and social festivity, and a visible increase 
of the outward marks of religious humiliation, we 
see around us a greater predominance of all fashion- 
able luxuries and amusements, feebly balanced by 
the scanty attendance to be found in our chapels 
on the Litany days during Lent. In some mea- 
sure, no doubt, this is to be attributed to the fact 
that we live in a country where by the established 
religion a studied contempt has been shewn to this 

2—2 
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as well as to most other ordinances of the Catholic 
Church ; and it is not easy to keep the mind, nor 
even the practice, altogether uninfluenced by the 
opinions and habits of the majority. But as in 
many ostensible and important matters we differ 
from that majority ; as we have places and forms 
of worship, and ministers of religion distinct from 
theirs, and in so doing give no offence to our 
neighbours; it may be well to consider whether 
we might not, with just as little offence, go a step 
further, and act in some degree u)ore conformably 
than we now do, to the rule of our own, and to 
the practice of the Catholic Church. 

And the direction in which I would invite you, 
my brethren, to make this effort, is that of an 
endeavour to withdraw from the ordinary, or, per- 
haps I ought to say, the extraordinary round of 
social festivity, which among us has assumed the 
place of the ancient asceticism of Lent. No church- 
man, and few professing Christians will maintain 
the broad principle that it is allowable to do at 
any time that which is not inherently and neces- 
sarily sinful. You all acknowledge and act upon 
a diffierent principle in reference to the Lord's day, 
and most of you in reference to Passion-week. 
If you do so merely in deference to prevailing 
custom and opinion^ you act so far right, but 
upon a defective principle ; for you ought to take 
in the authority of the Church universal, as the 
index and witness of the will of God in these 
matters. And if you take in that authority, you 
must acknowledge that Lent, and not Passion-week 
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exclusively, is a season set apart, by an authority 
which we are bound to reverence, for the practice 
of a stricter self-restraint, and an abstinence from 
every habit that is opposed to the action of a 
serious humble penitent spirit. To borrow an ana- 
logy from common life— the Church is now in 
mourning, and you, as members of the Church, 
are now requiiied to be in mourning on account 
of your acknowledged unworthiness to be called 
the children of God. Now in common life we 
have the distinction between deep and slight mourn- 
ing, intended to mark the different degree of sorrow 
which the mourner may be supposed to feel for the 
loss of nearer or more distant connexions. And 
the common usage of society, grounded upon the 
common feelings of humanity, requires that dif- 
ferent degrees of retirement from festive meetings 
shall be conjoined with the different degrees of 
depth in the external garb of sorrow. If we meet 
in gaiety and festivity with one whose dress marks 
the recent loss of a wife, a husband, a parent, or 
a child, we feel that there is a painful inconsistency 
between the pretence and the reality ; between the 
mourning dress and the light and joyous spirit. 
And now to apply the analogy. Is it slight mourn- 
ing, think you, that the Church deems it fitting we 
should assume on account of our sins ? is the loss 
we have incurred by neglecting to live up to the 
privileges and duties of our high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus, so slight a loss as to require either 
no mourning at all, or only the slightest? is it 
compatible and decently consistent with the undi- 
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minished enjoyment of all ordinary amusements, 
with all that requires and tends to produce a light 
heart and a careless spirit? The ancient Catholic 
Church thought otherwise; and you will think 
otherwise if you will give a single hour's serious 
consideration to the purpose why Lent should be 
kept at all — ^why it should in any way be distin- 
guished from the rest of the year. 

That purpose, which, as I have repeatedly 
mentioned, is a general acknowledged humiliation 
before God on account of our sins, can surely not 
be wrought out nor satisfactorily exhibited by a 
scanty attendance at Morning Prayer on two days 
of the week. If the spirit of devotion were not 
at a low ebb in our Church, these meetings would 
neither be confined to Lent, nor to such scanty 
numbers as we now witness. But at the best they 
can only be construed into a general acknowledge- 
ment that we ought at this time to pay a slightly 
increased attention to our religious concerns ; while 
they bear in no decided intelligible way upon the 
proper duty of Lent, humiliation and self-restraint. 
I say then, brethren, that a serious consideration of 
this purpose, and of the only way in which it can 
reasonably be effected, must convince you that the 
episcopalians of Scotland, especially those of the 
higher classes, ought to follow a line of conduct in 
the observance of Lent which they have not yet 
pursued ; that they ought to withdraw in a much 
greater degree than they have done from public 
amusements and social festivity. I limit my ob- 
servation to the upper classes ^r^/, because there are 
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comparatively few of the lower classes in our con- 
gregations in this city; and secondly^ because 
God's providence does not permit that they should 
make at this season any marked change in their 
habits of life, or devote any greater portion of time 
to the undivided exercise of religious duties. As 
to self-denial and abstinence — any further than 
the denial of ungodly and worldly lusts which is 
equally the duty of all men at all seasons — ^it is 
manifestly a duty to which they are not called, 
seeing that fasting, in a sense which you would 
consider in your own case painfully and absurdly 
extreme, is the ordinary habit of their daily life. 
Their condition and our consequent relation to 
them, may form a proper and profitable subject of 
consideration on a future occasion ; but, at present, 
I limit myself to the proper line of conduct in 
the observance of Lent, which your station in 
society admits of and requires. 

With respect to actual fasting, that is, abstinence 
from the usual quantity of food, I feel some diffi- 
culty in speaking with precision. There is no 
doubt that fasting in that sense was the practice 
of the apostolic age, and has been the continued 
practice of the Church, and that it has gone out 
of use among ourselves, together with almost every 
other pious ordinance which distinguished Lent 
from other seasons. Still, while I am forced to 
admit, that the rich and varied banquets at which 
you so often assemble during the course of Lent, 
are quite unsuited to the season, and to our pro- 
fession as catholic Christians; yet I have some 
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doubt whether I have authority absolutely to re- 
commend fasting. It is clearly the will of God, 
that to the utmost of the powers granted to us, we 
should keep a sound mind in a sound body; that 
we should neither cloud the mind by unnecessary 
and excessive indulgence of the inferior appetites, 
nor weaken it by the exhaustion that necessarily 
follows an injudicious restriction of the quantity 
of food. Now excessive eating, or even the de- 
riving any great pleasure from such a source, is 
probably a fault that none of you can charge your- 
selves with; and yet it is clear, that the great 
variety and sequence of food at a modem enter- 
tainment has a tendency to lead to excess, and is 
manifestly intended to afford a pleasure to the 
appetite much beyond the mere satisfaction of the 
natural want. Against such entertainments in the 
season of humiliation, I have already protested; 
but further than this I am not prepared to go. 
I am inclined to believe that in ruder ages, when 
the possession of wealth or competence was neither 
necessarily nor usually accompanied by education 
and refinement, *' revelling and banquets" were the 
ordinary and most favourite enjoyment of all who 
could afford them; and that the higher education 
and refinement of manners are carried, even though 
there be no increase of religious principle, the less 
need will there be to enforce the duty of actual 
fasting. We, I think, shall best keep to the spirit 
of the duty, by guarding not against excess in 
quantity, to which we are not tempted, but in ab- 
staining as much as possible from that expensive- 
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ness, variety, and delicacy to which we are tempted 
by the custom of the worid ; and by which we are 
tempted to indulge in a habit of easy self-indul- 
gence, peculiarly unsuitable to the state of feeling 
we ought to cultivate in this season of religious 
humiliation. But further than this I am not pre- 
pared to go. Let every one do as he is persuaded 
in his own conscience; but then let every one be 
careful that he really takes his conscience into his 
council. 

In short, my brethren,- if you believe that it is 
generally necessary for Christians to confess and 
repent of their sins, to humble themselves before 
God, to be on their guard against a too keen en- 
joyment of the good things of this world, and a 
forgetfulness that they are only stratigers and pil- 
grims upon earth ; if, moreover, you allow that the 
Church, which is Christ's body, has by his ordinance 
a right to ordain sacred seasons, when particular 
duties may be performed with that unity of pur- 
pose, that social spirit, which characterizes Chris- 
tianity ; then will you be convinced that you ought 
to observe Lent more strictly by a good deal than 
it has latterly been observed among us; while 
your knowledge of the purpose of the institution 
will prevent you from falling into those super- 
stitious extremes of the middle ages, and of the 
Rotnish Church, which have brought discredit 
upon all visible marks of humiliation and peni- 
tence. But let us not be so absurdly fond of re- 
formation as to reject that which is essentially 
good, because it has accidentally and for a time, 
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been mixed with error: let us be as careful to 

hold fast that which is good, as we are to prove 

all things : and then we shall be careful to retain, | 

and in some degree restore, the observance of Lent ; 

of its internal spirit^ as well as of its external 

forms ; of the humiliation of the mind, as well as 

the subjection and disciplining of the body. 
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SYMPATHY WITH OUR POORER BRETHREN 
AS A MEANS OF SELF-DISCIPLINE. 



ISAIAH LVIII. 6, 7. 

Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to loose ths 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house? when thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
him ; and that thou hide not thyself from thine ovm 
flesh? 

In my two preceding lectures I have treated of 
the peculiar duties of Lent as referable to God 
and to ourselves ; of confession, humiliation and re- 
pentance directed towards Him whoip by our sins 
we have offended, and seeking his forgiveness in 
the way of his own appointment; and then, self- 
discipline and self-control, tending to the strength- 
ening of those powers which ought to govern the 
whole man, and the taming of those inferior 
propensities which ought to act in submission to 
the higher faculties of a cultivated judgment, and 
an enlightened conscience. We now come to con- 
sider the peculiar duties of the same season, in 
reference to our social position, that is to say, re- 
ferred to our duty towards our neighbour. 
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Every one who has any portion of accurate 
knowledge respecting the character of the human 
will and of the divine law, must perceive the 
absolute necessity of permanent self-control, and 
occasional self-denial, for securing the consistency 
of our Christian life. But there is another and a 
more insidious evil than direct actual transgression 
of the letter of the law; namely, the internal and 
predominant spirit of selfishness, against which self- 
control and self-denial is the best specific. I have 
already observed, that the external acts of humilia- 
tion and self-denial with which it is desirable we 
should distinguish the season of Lent, are in prin- 
ciple very far removed from the meritorious and 
expiatory penances which marked the asceticism 
of the middle ages. They were, upon principle, 
the execution of a hard bargain with a hard task- 
master, who was extreme to mark what had been 
done amiss ; and the penitent who could flatter 
himself that he had fully performed the requisite 
penalties, might look with confidence to God, with 
complacency upon himself, and with a proud com- 
passion upon the world around him. But our 
humiliation is, or ought to be, a very different 
matter. It is not intended to produce any imme- 
diate pain or evil upon ourselves ; it is not offered 
as a compensation to the justice of God; nor as 
an expiatory sacrifice for our past offences: on 
the contrary, it ought to be practised as a thing 
right, reasonable, and beneficial in itself, and which 
God requires of us only because it is for our 
good. And, further than this, we may observe, 
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that the restriction of our usual enjoyments is espe- 
cially useful, as bringing us back towards that 
sympathetic spirit, which is of the very essence 
of Christian morality. All who have studied hu- 
man nature know that uninterrupted prosperity 
is a great hardener of the heart; that it naturally 
and ordinarily produces selfishness. All who have 
studied the statistics of charity know that the rich 
are not, generally, so charitable as the poor. To 
examine why such are the results of wealth and 
worldly prosperity would not be an unprofitable, 
nor an uninteresting employment : but for the pre- 
sent I merely assume the fact ; and I would apply 
it, first, in accounting for another fact, namely, 
that God, whose tender mercies are over all his 
works, does not grant uninterrupted prosperity 
to almost any human being. He withholds it in 
mercy; because, however ardently we may desire 
it, it tends to inflict a deep injury upon our moral 
character, in leading us to seek and find imme- 
diate happiness in and by our own enjoyments, 
instead of seeking and finding it in and by the 
happiness of those with whom the providence of 
God has associated us. And if the second half 
of the great law of Christianity, without conform- 
ity to which there can be no admission into 
heaven, is that we love our neighbour as ourself, 
what dispensation can be more merciful than that 
which leads us away from the absorbing interest 
of self-indulgence, to a participation, and thereby 
to a sympathy, with the common sufferings of our 
common humanity. 
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Adversity however is a rude schoolmaster, and 
one whose teaching, however valuable the lesson 
may be, we naturally, necessarily, and instinctively 
shrink from. And that being the case, may we 
not, by a very slight and allowable accommoda- 
tion, apply to this case the injunction, "Judge 
therefore yourselves, brethren, that ye be not 
judged of the Lord." God sends to us adversity; 
He afflicts us in mind, body, and estate, not re- 
tributively, but in the way of merciful and paternal 
chastisement, and for many benevolent purposes, 
and as it seems for this among others, that we 
may be brought to sympathize with the sufferings 
of our brethren. And thus a question arises, very 
important to our comfort, whether we might not, 
by the conscientious application of that self-dis- 
cipline which the Church once commanded and 
now recommends, prevent, in some degree, the 
necessity for those severer lessons, to which, if 
we neglect the lighter discipline, it may be abso- 
lutely necessary for our welfare that the mercy 
of God should subject us? 

Suppose then, brethren, that any of us were 
convinced that it was right we should observe Lent 
in the strictest manner : — ^that we should not only 
increase the number and intensity of our spiritual 
exercises, but that we should forego, for a time, 
all our ordinary amusements, and deprive ourselves 
of our usual luxuries, and even submit ourselves 
to some privations, that have become, from habit, 
necessary to our comfort. Suppose all this to have 
been done from a sense of duty, in obedience to 
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the rule of that holy society in which we hope 
to be saved ; and suppose, as is very likely, that 
the restriction is felt to be very irksome — ^is it then 
an unreasonable, or is it an unlikely thought to 
occur to the mind — How many thousands are there, 
within a mile of my own residence, to whom 
the situation in which I have for a time volun- 
tarily placed myself, would be felt as one of un- 
hoped-for plenty and enjoyment? — How many 
thousands are there to whom my fast would be 
a feast? 

You must not, however, suppose me to be so 
ignorant of human nature and life as to suppose 
that there is no suffering where there is no want 
of the actual necessaries of life ; nay, I am per- 
fectly willing to grant that those mental sufferings 
which constitute the trials of the upper classes, 
are often as severe and overpowering as any bodily 
want or pain can possibly be. But we are not 
to assume that the lowest classes are altogether 
secure from these. They are of like passions with 
ourselves ; and if in some cases every feeling seems 
absorbed in the mere instinctive desire for animal 
comforts, it is because every higher aspiration has 
been checked by repeated mortifications, and the 
sensitiveness to mental anguish has been deadened 
by the length and severity of the infliction. No 
doubt there are among us many sorrows which 
weigh heavily upon the heart, and really consti- 
tute very severe trials, but which would soon be 
forgotten if we knew not where nor how our next 
meal was to be procured, or if we rose in the 
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morning in a wretched uncertainty as to where 
we should rest our head at night. 

Now, though it would be unjust to charge you, 
my brethren, or the middle and upper classes of 
our fellow-citizens generally, with want of charity 
for the bodily wants and sufferings of the des- 
titute poor, yet I think it may fairly be said, 
that what you feel for them is a condescending 
pity ; that you do not, and cannot properly sym- 
pathise with sufferings which you never experi- 
enced, and which very few among you have put 
yourselves in the way of actually witnessing. Might 
not then the great strictness with which Lent 
was once observed in the Church — a strictness, be 
it remembered, which I am far from unreservedly 
recommending to you — but might not such a strict- 
ness as produced actual inconvenience and pain — 
such for example as the sleeping upon hard boards, 
or the using only a scanty supply of the meanest 
food — might not such practices tend to create or 
to increase a sympathy with those to whom such 
modes of living were, not the voluntary penance 
of a few weeks, easily supportable by the pros- 
pect of a speedy termination, but the general tenor 
of their long and weary life, alleviated by no 
hope of rest, except in the common refuge of the 
grave? And, in a measure, every restriction upon 
our usual habits of self-indulgence, every inter- - 
ruption to the satisfying of our acquired and con- 
ventional wants, just in proportion as it produces 
an irksome feeling of hardship ought to lead us 
to think, with more sympathy than we have ever 
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yet thought, of the condition of those who feed 
hardly and scantily, whose dress is mean and in- 
sufficient, whose bed is the hard board, and whose 
home perhaps is nowhere: — and all this, not for 
the forty days of Lent, but all the days of all the 
years, from the hour of their birth till they return 
at last to the dust whence they were taken. 

If, however, this view of the sympathetic influ- 
ence of self-denial should appear to any of you 
somewhat fanciful and uncertain, that which I 
am now about to propose must be allowed by 
every one to be real, practical, and important. 
All of you, brethren, I take for granted, feel your- 
selves encumbered and distressed by the multi- 
tude of the claims for public and private charity 
which are daily pouring in upon you. A few 
individuals, of peculiar accuracy and method, set 
aside perhaps a certain portion of their income, 
which they apportion, according to the best of 
their judgment, among the several claimants. 
Others, and probably the majority, without having 
laid down any fixed rule, give so long as they 
have anything that they consider as superfluous — 
anything not required for the support of their 
habitual style of living, or for securing that pro- 
vision which they think it right and necessary 
they should make for their family. But, I pre- 
sume, there are none of either class who do not 
frequently feel, and lament that the calls upon 
their charity, the number of well-authenticated 
cases of distress of which they are made aware, 
far exceed the means of relief which they have 
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at their disposal, and that to such a degree as 
sometimes to produce an inert despondency, as if 
it were useless to attempt anything, where all 
that can be done bears so little a proportion to 
that which must remain undone. 

Now is it not apparent that the habits of life 
of many, perhaps of all the higher portion of the 
middle classes, are such as would admit of con- 
siderable reduction, without any violent departure 
from the habits of the station which they ought to 
hold in society ? Suppose, for instance, they should 
be convinced that it is an absolute duty, or, at any 
rate, that it is expedient, for every Christian to 
suspend, during Lent, those social hospitalities and 
public amusements which they may consider proper 
or allowable at other seasons. Let them then com- 
pare, as far as they can calculate it, the sum total 
of their expenditure upon works of charity, with 
the sum that would be saved by such an observ- 
ance of Lent as I have thus described; and I be- 
lieve that, in some cases at least, the sum thus 
added to the means available for charity would 
be found to be by no means proportionally in- 
considerable. 

And, indeed, unless something of this sort be 
done; unless our charitable gifts be derived from 
some other source than an uncounted surplus, for 
which we have no immediate use ; unless, in fact, 
it be given away from ourselves, and our own per- 
sonal indulgences, to God and to the poor; it 
seems difficult to acknowledge in it anything more 
than mere constitutional kindness, or to find iti 
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it any certain marks of the performance of a Chris- 
tian duty upon Christian principles. You must 
not, however, imagine me to mean that the value 
of an action consists in the degree of self-denial 
which accompanies it; for if that were true, then 
the more a man's mind, and wishes, and will, are 
conformed to the law of God, the less value would 
there be in his obedience. The self-denial of 
which I have been speaking, in the transference of 
a certain portion of our income from personal and 
social enjoyments, may be performed with the 
fullest and most cheerful concurrence of the will 
and affections, and, instead of losing, it would gain 
in value by such a concurrence. I call it self- 
denial, because such a conduct is opposed not to 
the actual, but to the natural self of the Chris- 
tian — ^to that system of dispositions, impulses, and 
feelings, which is called by the Apostle the flesh: 
and it is not actually self-denial to the practical 
Christian, because he is walking not after the 
fl^esh^ but after the Spirit. 

But let us, on the other hand, avoid the equal 
error of imagining, that an action is not in any 
sense a good action, and that it might just as well 
be left undone, if there be anything of grudging 
or necessity in the performance. Even from the 
mysterious example of the Redeemer's perfect 
holiness, when the heavy pressure of his mental 
agony forced from his human nature the petition 
" if it be possible let this cup pass from me" — even 
from this we may infer, that a good deed may be 
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perfect in its kind, though it be performed against 
the natural inclination, and, if the expression be 
allowable, with an unwilling will. And then con- 
sider the imagery employed by our Saviour in 
enforcing the duty of denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts : " if thy right hand offend thee cut 
it off, and cast it from thee" — " if thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee.'* 
Here there is nothing said about waiting till we 
have learned the true lesson, that whatever offends, 
that is to say, causes us to offend against the law 
of God, can only by a gross hallucination be con- 
sidered as a right hand or a right eye ; that it is, 
in reality, more like a morbid excrescence or a 
wen, and that the cutting it off and casting it from 
us, is no mutilation, but an improvement and re- 
storation of our natural constitution. We are not 
to wait till we are convinced of all this, though the 
conviction would be perfectly just and true; but 
so soon as any passion or enjoyment is found to 
cause us to offend, though it be dear, and to our 
feelings necessary as a right hand or a right eye, we 
are immediately, and without farther preparation, 
to pluck it out and cast it from us. 

All this we are in the habit of applying to 
what we call sins^ that is, to definable actions op- 
posed to the express laws of God. But the nature 
of the case, and the bearing of the context, shews 
that we ought to apply it to everything that 
hinders, or threatens to hinder, our salvation; 
that is to say, not only to express actions, but to 
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dispositions and tempers and tastes, which give a 
tone and a direction to the whole course of our 
moral life, and render it as a whole conformable 
or repugnant to the will of God. And of all those 
tendencies which endanger our salvation, by ren- 
dering our habitual state repugnant to the will 
of Gk)d, there is none more frequently or more 
strongly denounced in scripture than the love of 
the world. " If any man love the world/' says the 
Apostle, "the love of the Father is not in him." 
And why so? Because if we are habitually con- 
vinced that there is something supremely good and 
necessary for our well-being, which God has no- 
where promised that he will grant us, of which he 
has granted to us what we think a very scanty 
portion, and which we know it is possible, or 
even probable, he may diminish still lower ; if we 
habitually act under such considerations, I say, 
it is impossible we should consider God as a Being 
possessing those qualities, and acting towards us 
upon those principles of fatherly kindness, which 
deserve and demand our love. 

If then we naturally lay too great a stress upon 
worldly enjoyments, is it not a reasonable exercise 
voluntarily to interrupt those enjoyments; at any 
rate to try the experiment, how far our happiness 
is dependent upon that which any day may be 
taken from us, and to endeavour, by the repetition 
of the experiment, to brace our moral constitution, 
so that we may be capable of entertaining a grate- 
ful love to God for his mercy towards us through 
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Christ Jesus, even though he should withdraw 
from us those means of personal and social enjoy- 
ment, from which we are too apt to seek our sole 
or our highest happiness. The result of such 
asceticism or self-discipline, rationally and consci- 
entiously pursued, would be, among other good 
things, that we should learn, "having food and 
raiment, to be therewith content." 

But supposing we have arrived at this reason- 
able state of Christian contentment, this happy 
reliance on the goodness of God, in the certainty 
that the worst that can possibly befall us will not 
be bad, as coming from the hands of that Almighty 
Beneficence, which causeth all things to work toge- 
ther for good to those who love and serve him ; 
supposing that we have learned this great lesson of 
Christian contentment, must not the social spirit of 
Christianity remind us, that while we possess much 
more than that food and raiment wherewith we 
ought to be content, there are thousands in our own 
immediate neighbourhood who do not possess these 
grounds of contentment, who have not a sufficiency 
of food however plain, who have not a sufficiency 
of raiment however mean? And must not the same 
spirit lead us to see the expediency of turning our 
self-restraint, as it may very easily be turned, into 
the means of alleviating the sufferings of those 
who by the declared will of Him who constituted 
the gradations of society, are placed under our care 
and protection? Instead of making our fast a 
gloomy, fanatical, unsocial work of imaginary su- 
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pererogation, we may thus render it indeed ^^the 
fast which the Lord hath chosen." What we save 
by the denial of our own unnecessary and perhaps 
hurtful indulgences, we may expend in '^dealing 
our bread to the hungry, and clothing the naked 
when we see him." We may thus, my brethren, 
by simply submitting ourselves to the rule of the 
Church in the observance of Lent, by one act and 
its immediate consequences, wean our own affec- 
tions from the world, and thereby facilitate the 
setting them upon those better things which are 
above ; we may discipline our minds to bear those 
trials to which it is very possible Good's providence 
may expose us, and for bearing which we are 
necessarily unfitted by an uninterrupted course 
of self-indulgence; and lastly, we may diminish 
the incapacity of meeting the fair and proper 
demands upon our charity, by transferring to the 
relief of our starving brethren that which we have 
hitherto erroneously supposed to be absolutely re- 
quired for ourselves. 

If, my brethren, you are convinced by this argu- 
ment of the proper connexion between self-denial 
and practical charity, you will rejoice, as I do, that 
you have this day an opportunity of shewing the 
reality and depth of your conviction. The fast 
which God hath chosen, is to deal your bread to 
the hungry, and when you see the naked, to 
clothe them. Be this your choice also, and thus 
prove, both to yourselves and to others, that your 
Lent is no service of pharisaical will-worship, no 
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useless and vainglorious penance, but a rational 
system of self-restraint, impelling and enabling you 
to relieve the necessities of your suffering brethren, 
to an extent that otherwise you would have had 
neither the will nor the ability to do. 



SERMON IV. 



NECESSITY OF PRIMARY REPENTANCE FOR 
ADMISSION TO THE MEANS OF GRACE. 



ISAIAH LV. 6, 7. 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be founds call upon him 
while he is near : let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the v/nrighteous man his thoughts: and let him, return 
unto the Lord, amd he will have m^cy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundaaUly pardon. 

Hitherto in the suggestions which I have laid 
before you, my brethren, during this sacred season, 
I have dwelt upon the practical duties which I 
conceive we are at this time more especially called 
upon to cultivate. I now come to the examination 
of the great moving reason which should impel you 
to act as I have recommended — and that reason is, 
not that such conduct is reasonable or right, or be- 
coming, or anything but that which is the great 
principle of human conduct, — ^that it is for our 
good. 

To deny, as some have foolishly done, that the 
principle of self-love, the instinct for promoting 
our own happiness, ought to have any share in 
dictating our religious conduct, is not only irra- 
tional in itself, but so opposed to the word of God, 
as to represent as inapplicable almost all the in- 
ducements which God in scripture presents to us 
for turning from our iniquities, and entering upon 
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his service. That which God wills may well be 
worth our care : and if He wills not that the sin- 
ner should die, but that he should live — that is to 
say, that he should attain everlasting happiness, it 
must be right and reasonable that we should co- 
operate with this his gracious purpose, not in act 
only, but in desire also ; and co-operate with it in 
that only case in which we have any direct power 
to do so, that is, by securing, through the means of 
grace which. He has provided, our own salvation 
and eternal happiness. 

Most religions, and all those which can fairly 
be called natural, that is, all in which the natural 
reason of man, acting probably upon the traditions 
of an earlier and better age, has tried to arrange 
a method of communication and reconciliation 
between the creature and the Creator — all such 
religions have taught, that there could be no peace 
between God and man, unless the wicked forsook 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 
and so far natural and revealed religion; reason 
and scripture, teach the same lesson and enforce 
the same practice. But natural religion can go 
no farther than to point out the probability, that 
if sin is forsaken by our own will and eflfort, God 
may probably pardon all that is past. But revealed 
religion goes much farther in the same direction. 
It teaches, that if sin be forsaken in so far as it 
can, however imperfectly, by our own will and 
effort, it shall effectually be forsaken by the power- 
ful assistance of divine grace; and it teaches that 
if sin be forsaken, God will, not probably, but 
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certainly, have mercy upon us, that He will not 
partially, but abundantly pardon. 

This, then, is the peculiarity and the blessedness 
of that revelation under which we are placed. It 
does not merely teach us the necessity of turning 
from iniquity, of ceasing to do evil and learning 
to do good ; it does not merely confirm the dictates 
of reason by authoritatively declaring that it is 
impossible God should be reconciled to us per- 
sonally, so long as we are unconformed to his will, 
and rebellious against his law ; it does not merely 
assert the extremity of the danger in which we 
stand in our natural estate, and the necessity of 
seeking for some means of escape from it ; — but 
having asserted all this, it goes on to teach us that 
if we sincerely wish to repent, Gk)d will enable us 
to repent effectually; that if we desire forgiveness, 
and seek for it in the way of Go4's appointing, 
He will assuredly and abundantly forgive. The 
Gk)spel thus animates its believers to repentance, 
by adding to their natural wishes and dark in- 
definite longings, the active principle of a sure 
and certain hope; and directing their exertions, 
from a vague and impotent effort to throw off the 
burden of corruption, to a definite, sure, and war- 
ranted method of deliverance, both from the power 
and from the penalty of sin. 

Now the nature of repentance is manifestly 
twofold : that is to say, there are two acts essentially 
of the same nature, but very different in all their 
circumstances and external demonstrations, which 
though going under the general name of repent- 
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ance, are required from different persons in very 
different moral states. There is, in the first place, 
primary repentance, which is that directly men- 
tioned in our text, the turning of the wicked man 
from his way. And as, in the course of these 
Lectures, I have often been led to state the practice 
of the primitive Church, I may properly mention 
here, that in the first three centuries of Christianity 
the preaching of this primary repentance was never 
heard in the exhortations addressed by the pastors 
and teachers to the congregation of the faithful. 
And why, it may be asked, should we who in other 
matters adduce their example as an authority, why 
should we in this matter act in opposition to it? why 
should we, in an assembly of professing Christians, 
preach that view of repentance which the Apostles 
do not hold out in their epistles, and which there 
is every reason to believe their successors did not 
preach in the assemblies of the faithful? To this 
inquiry the simple answer is, because the circum- 
stances of the Church have materially changed. 
No one was in those times a professing believer in 
Christ who had not given most indubitable evidence 
of true primary repentance. We need not here 
investigate ecclesiastical history to prove the strict* 
ness of the scrutiny to which adult candidates for 
baptism were subjected. It is enough to point out, 
what is manifest, that the application for baptism 
and the continuance in the Christian community, 
were then such evidence of a true repentance and 
a lively faith as it is now scarcely possible we 
should possess for the repentance and the faith 
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of any believer whatever. When a man now pro- 
fesses belief in the doctrines of Christianity, and 
when his conduct is generally in apparent con- 
formity with its great moral laws, charity no 
doubt requires that we should hope favourably of 
his moral and religious state. But if, leaving the 
judgment of individual cases, we consider the 
matter upon general principles, we must soon see 
how very insufficient is the evidence which in most 
cases we possess for coming to anything like a 
certain judgment. Belief in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and of that peculiar mode of Christianity 
which is enforced by our own Church, is no matter 
of reproach to any man; nay, as far as the mere 
profession goes, it is creditable, and what is ex- 
pected from him in society: and if a scrupulous 
practice in accordance to that which he professes 
to believe, should expose a man to some painful 
sarcasm from the circle in which he has previously 
moved, there are other circles in his own rank of 
life ready to receive him with honour and applause. 
I do not mean to go so far as to say, that there 
is much temptation in the present age for an unbe- 
liever to profess belief, but certainly the tempta- 
tion is just as much in that direction as in the 
contrary one; and any little intolerance shewn to- 
wards those who are supposed to be righteous over 
much, is far too insignificant to permit us now to 
conclude, from anything which a man suffers for 
the sake of his religion, that he " counts all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord." 
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But when, as in the apostolic age, a man pro- 
fessed religion to the certain diminution of his 
worldly estimation, and to the prohahle danger of 
his life, it required no great stretch of charity to 
believe undoubtingly, that he was deeply and seri- 
ously in earnest ; and that nothing but repentance, 
a thorough turning from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan to the service of the 
living God, had influenced his conduct. It is clear, 
then, why exhortations to primary repentance are 
not found in the apostolic writings, and why, as 
to this point, we are not justified in following the 
example of the Apostles. We possess no sufficient 
evidence, from the general nature of the case, that 
all those whom we address have turned even from 
gross and presumptuous sins; and as such turn- 
ing is indisputably necessary to salvation, we are 
not only authorized, but bound by our commis- 
sion, to preach the doctrine of primary repentance. 
And in compliance with this necessity, and in 
conformity with this commission, I now preach 
the doctrine of repentance for the remission of 
sins : not indeed as a meritorious expiation, but 
as an indispensable preliminary to the successful 
use of any of the mis of Jace which God has 
intrusted to his Church, for the furtherance of 
the great work of human salvation. I tell you, 
brethren, that if there be among you any unrigh- 
teous and ungodly person, living in the wilful 
indulgence of known sin, without struggle or com- 
punction, that sinner must repent before he can 
come to Christ, or receive remission of his sins. 
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or hope for reconciliation with his oflFended Cre- 
ator, or attain anything from an apparent partici- 
pation in any of the privileges of the Christian 
Church, but the increase of his own condemnation. 

But then you will observe, that as the circum- 
stances of the case will not allow us to address 
the whole Church as the Apostles did, with a full 
conviction that all have truly repented, so neither 
do those circumstances admit of our addressing you 
as the Apostles did a heathen audience, with an 
undistinguishing demand upon all to repent, and 
turn from their iniquities. Then the wheat and 
the tares were almost entirely separated ; the peni- 
tent and the impenitent never mingled together, 
at least, in the house of God; and therefore the 
Apostles knowing, without the aid of any of their 
supernatural gifts, whether they were speaking 
to penitent or impenitent hearers, preached accord- 
ingly. We, on the other hand, living in times 
when the wheat and the tares, nominal and real 
believers, may be, and most probably are, collected 
together in one Jftid the same congregation, must 
avoid either exclusive extreme; and as we cannot 
see into the heart, and distinguish accurately the 
two great classes before us, our duty is to warn 
all against the danger of self-deceit, or the igno- 
rance of indifference in this matter; to charge all 
that they search their own hearts, and examine 
their own conduct, and judge themselves, that 
they be not judged of the Lord. 

And, further, I must remind you that primary 
repentance — a direct and complete change of prin- 
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ciple and purpose — is requisite, not only for those 
who are conscious of some habitual breach of the 
social law of morality, but equally so for those 
who, however moral, decent, and estimable in all 
social relations, are living without God in the 
world. In trying times, and great temptations, 
no one will act right: I mean, that no one will 
do the external action which he ought to do, 
unless he be influenced by the fear and the love 
of God. Every other good motive will sink under 
the emergency. But, in ordinary times, a good 
temper, the natural love of order and decency, and 
a well-cultivated moral taste, may keep a man from 
any overt act which even a scrupulous conscience 
would declare to be in direct opposition to the 
law of God. But may not such a person, however 
honourable and valuable in the common relations 
of life, as subsisting between man and man, require 
deep and primary repentance for his offences 
against the relation between him and his Creator? 
Is it nothing to repent of, that while God's word 
declares that all have sinned, he is quite satisfied 
with his own performances? — ^that when the Gos- 
pel declares that Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners, he never founded one hope upon 
that sacrifice, nor ever gave himself the slightest 
trouble to ascertain whether its efiicacy had been 
extended to his sins or not?^ — and that, when the 
Scripture declares that there is no condemnation 
to them, and to them only, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit, he acts upon his own 
will, and judgment, and strength, as exclusively as 
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if, Kke those of old, he had not so much as heard 
that there was a Holy Ghost. And is there not sin, 
deep sin, in being thus unbelieving of what God 
has revealed, careless of what He has promised, 
and disobedient of that which He has commanded? 
Is there no sin in this practical Atheism — this 
actual being without God in the world? And if 
there be, as most assuredly there is, then he who 
is guilty of it, and would yet be saved, must 
repent as necessarily and as deeply as the pro- 
fligate and notorious ofifender. 

But, then, God forbid that I should presume, 
or that I should have any reason for presuming, 
that you, as a body, or by your majority, are to 
be classed either among these openly profligate, 
or these internally atheistical, to whom primary 
repentance, a complete renunciation of former 
habits, motives, and principles is necessary ; whose 
return unto the Lord must be made by directly 
turning back upon their traces, and walking, pro- 
bably by a long and painful route, directly up the 
hill down which they have hitherto been descend- 
ing, with reckless improvidence. But, as believers 
in God's word, you must know, that if any man 
professes that he is without sin, he is a liar; and, 
as members of our Church, you must know, that 
aU her services are calculated, not for the per- 
fectly righteous, but for those who acknowledge 
that they have done the things which they ought 
not to have done, and that thus there is in them 
no such spiritual health as can justify either self- 
confidence or self-complacency. And therefore, 

B. E. 4. 
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taking you at the best — taking you to be habitu- 
ally such as you profess yourselves to be, even 
in your holiest employments, and in your nearest 
and most solemn approach to God — still, though 
in a diflferent sense from that in which we have 
just been considering the term, it is a main point 
in my commission, as the ambassador of Christ 
to your souls, to call upon you to repent. 

The repentance of which I am now speaking, 
which is by God's law required from all Chris- 
tians, even the very best, in this their state of 
imperfection, is of course something very different 
from that primary repentance, that change to the 
very reverse of what they were before, which is 
required from the utterly and systematically un- 
godly: but then I would have you to observe, 
that the difference is in degree, rather than in 
kind. In aU cases, repentance is a return unto 
the Lord, from something that is opposed to his 
character and will and law; that is, from sin, 
whether habitual and presumptuous, in which 
case there is requisite the primary repentance, of 
which we previously spoke ; or from those sins <rf 
carelessness, of which the best Christians are the 
most feelingly conscious, because they are most 
attentive to watch against them» and most sen- 
sible of the disgrace and the danger which they 
produce. 

It is in reference then to this latter dass of 
sins that we are commissioned to call upon all 
men everywhere to repent : that, in recommend- 
ing the observance of Lent, as a special season of 
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humiliation for sin^ we are not required to con- 
fine our exhortation to the licentious or the infidel, 
but to speak to Christians-^to those who are Chris-^ 
tians not only by name, but by profession^ and 
that a profession which, as far as we can judge, 
is sincere, practical, and constant. We call upon 
them now, especially, to do that which they can 
never intermit for any long time without great 
danger to themselves ; to examine their own con- 
duct, and ascertain accurately how far it is in 
accordance with their conscience, and then to 
examine the workings of their conscience, and 
ascertain whether it acts in accordance with the 
revelation of Scripture. And if in either of these 
respects, brethren, you find that there is some- 
thing to deplore and to blame — ^that either your 
conduct has not been uniformly such as your con- 
science approves; or that there is reason to fear 
your conscience is not so susceptible as it might be, 
if it were more constantly and voluntarily brought 
into exercise, nor so enlightened to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, as it might be if you were 
more anxiously studious of the word of God,— in 
either case, and still more in both combined, we call 
upon you to repent- We warn you against the 
dangerous and too common practice of considering 
these as the imperfections that are to be found 
even in the best Christians, and of which, as they 
are thus universal, you have no cause to be either 
ashamed or alarmed. We call upon you to repent ; 
to forsake the error of your way and the unright- 
eousness of your thoughts, and to turn unto the 
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Lord while yet he may be found ; for mark, I pray 
you, the alternative. If there be in your conduct 
errors or deficiencies more or less frequent, which 
are not examined, checked, and repented of; for 
which with definite confession you do not humble 
yourselves before God, and seek forgiveness through 
Christ, and restoration to a better state through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit ; of which, in fact, you 
do not truly repent; — whence, in the first place, 
I would ask you, is your confidence derived, that 
these sins of carelessness will be forgiven at all? 
If you say that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sins, I answer, that it undoubtedly is of 
sufficient value to wash away all sins ; but it does 
not actually wash away all, for we know that there 
are some who will be condemned for their iniquity 
at the last day. There must then be some con- 
dition upon which depends the application of the 
merits of Christ to the forgiveness of sin, and that 
condition is repentance upon a belief that God will 
pardon according to his own promise. And what 
then is the alternative, if Christians who have some 
care for their own salvation, some faith in Gk)d's 
promises through Christ, and some love to him for 
his love thus shown to them, will persevere, through 
carelessness or self-indulgence, in postponing the 
necessary duty of making the exercise of repent- 
ance as frequent and habitual as the practice of 
transgression. It must needs be that acts will grow 
up into habits of disobedience ; that their peace, if 
they retain it, will no longer be the peace of Grod ; 
that the course in which they walk will diverge 
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more and more from the path that leadeth to 
heaven ; that their faith will no longer act, because 
the promises on which it was founded no longer 
bring hope and comfort to them ; and thus at last 
the evil, if it be not remedied by some vigorous 
and painful effort on their part, and some extra- 
ordinary assistance of grace on the part of that God 
whom they are forsaking, must terminate at last 
in their utter alienation from holiness, from that 
moral reconciliation with God, without which there 
can be no admission into heaven. 

You must perceive then the necessity of repent- 
ance even for you, and for the very best among 
you. And what reason have we to be thankful, 
that in considering the absolute necessity of turn- 
ing from all that is evil, and seeking a renewed 
and complete reconciliation with our Creator, we 
are assured that He is nigh, and that He will be 
found if we seek him in penitence and prayer. It 
is this assurance which gives the hopeful character 
of Christian repentance, to that which would other- 
wise be remorse and despair. Turn then, brethren, 
to the Lord, for if you do he will assuredly have 
mercy upon you; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon. 



SERMON V. 

AN UNDOUBTINQ FAITH IN THE GOSPEL INDIS- 
PENSABLE TO REPENTANCE. 



ISAIAH LV. 6, 7. 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be founds call y« uptm him 
while he ia near : let the wicked forsake hi» way, and 
the unrighteoua man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon himi 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

In my last lecture I endeavoured to explain to 
you, my brethren, first, the absolute necessity that 
exists for primary repentance in all those who are 
characteristically wicked and unrighteous; and 
gndly, the necessity for daily repentance even in 
the best Christians, on account of the inconsistencies 
and deficiencies which, if they duly examine them^ 
selves, they must find in their daily conduct. But 
it is one thing to see that without repentance it is 
impossible we should he forgiven, and another to 
believe, on thoroughly satisfactory evidence, that 
if we do repent we shall assuredly be forgiven. 
The former may be learned from natural religion. 
There is little difficulty in discovering for our- 
selves, from the character of the Creator as dis- 
played in the works of creation, in the faculties 
of the human mind, and in the providential govern- 
ment of the world, that there can be no intercom- 
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munion of love between Him and the selfish^ the 
sensual, the proud, or the malevdlent But then 
as the utter impossibility of such persons being 
objects of Grod's approving love rests upon the 
utter contrariety of their moral character and his 
divine perfections ; as by the whole of their con- 
duct his will has been opposed and his revealed 
law openly violated; as natural religion gives us 
no assurance that in consideration of a change He 
will not be extreme to mark what has previously 
been done amiss; as there is nothing analogous in 
the current maxims of the world and the practice 
of human laws, which would lead us to suppose 
that impunity must be the natural and immediate 
consequence of the cessation of offence; it does 
not appear that, unless by those sanguine minds 
which foster wishes into hopes, and hopes into 
dogmas, it could ever have been received as a 
self-evident truth, that repentance must necessarily 
be followed by an immediate, a full, and a free 
forgiveness. 

We however know that if the wicked man shall 
turn from, his iniquity, God will abundantly par- 
don; that his sins, though they have been red as 
scarlet, shall be made white as snow ; and further, 
that not only does this general forgiveness take 
place as soon as a man turns : from the general 
service of sin to a predominant resolution of serving 
Gk>d, but also that the partial sins which interrupt 
the heavenward course of the true believer, shall 
each be forgiven as soon as it is repented of and 
forsaken. We know this generally even from the 
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Old Testament, but we know it much more clearly 
and specifically from the Gospel ; for there we are 
taught not merely that God will pardon the peni- 
tent, but also why repentance is required, and what 
are the extraneous reasons which render repentance, 
what it would not be in itself, available to the full 
pardon of all sin. The internal reasons which make 
repentance necessary have been sufficiently explain- 
ed in my last discourse; in the present it is my 
purpose to dwell more particularly on the extra- 
neous reasons which render it available. And the 
difference between these two points you may per- 
ceive by a very simple analogy. Suppose a subject 
has taken up arms, and is in rebellion against his 
sovereign, that his prospect of success is a bad one^ 
and that he or his friends are solicitous to procure 
a pardon for him. It is clear he would never think 
of making the application till he could plead that 
he had laid down his arms, and had returned to 
his obedience — that he would see was absolutely 
necessary for any chance of forgiveness. But though 
he were satisfied of its necessity, he would not be so 
sure of its sufficiency. The sovereign might still 
answer, that the fundamental law of the land had 
been broken, and thereby the severest penalty in- 
curred ; that however he might be mercifully dis- 
posed, he could not indulge his mercy at the 
expense of his justice; that the public interest 
required an exemplary punishment ; and therefore 
that he could not pardon even in consideration of 
the penitence of the rebel. 

Some such doubt in relation to the forgiveness 
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sought from our heavenly Sovereign appears in all 
the forms of paganism which grew out of natural 
religion, or were corruptions of some ancient tradi* 
tion of revealed truth. In all of them we find a 
certainty that without shedding of blood there was 
no remission, and a hope that a substitute sacrifice 
would be accepted by the ofiended justice of 
Heaven, in lieu of the life of the actual ofiender. 
In the first authentic and uncorrupted system of 
revelation whereof we possess any detailed know- 
ledge, we find that while repentance and the for-, 
saking of sin were declared indispensable, they 
were very far from being represented as being 
by themselves sufficient for securing a reconcilia- 
tion with God. In the Mosaic law every sin 
required a sacrifice, and without shedding of blood 
there was no remission. 

Again, in the Christian revelation the same 
idea is throughout predominant. It is not re- 
pentance nor renewed obedience, but the blood of 
Jesus Christ, that deanseth from all iniquity. We 
therefore who are placed by God's mercy under 
the conditions of the Gk)spel can repent heartily 
and hopefully, because we know that in considera- 
tion of what Christ has done and sufiered on our 
behalf, God is willing to be reconciled to us, and 
that as soon as our unwillingness to be reconciled 
to him is broken down, there cannot possibly re- 
main any further obstacle to our full enjoyment 
of the adoption of the sons of Grod. 

Much unholy argument and sarcasm has been 
directed against the Scripture doctrine of the atone- 
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merit, which is simply this, that all who turn from 
their sins will be forgiven, not in consideration of 
the merit of their: repentance, but in consideration 
of what Christ has done and suffered on their 
behalf. Why this should be so — ^why an ipnocent 
person should have been appointed to be the repre- 
sentative of the whole guilty race — ^why his suffer- 
ings should have been accepted instead of theirs — 
and why the rewards of his perfect obedience unto 
death should have been transferred to all those who 
practically believe on him, — these are questions 
which theologians may imagine themselves bound 
to answer, but which the practical Christian may 
contentedly acknowledge to be beyond the sphere 
of his knowledge. It is sufficient for him to know 
that the fact is so ; and his firm belief in that 
fact, founded upon the clear and repeated decla- 
rations of God himself, and his joy at the blessed 
prospects which the assurance of the fact opens up 
to him, are not to be shaken, either by the sophis- 
tries of those who deny the fact, not because it 
wants evidence, but because it wants congruity 
with their notions of the divine perfections ; nor 
yet by his inability to comprehend the systematic 
reasonings of those who profess to explain how the 
method of salvation must of necessity have been 
such as it is, and not otherwise. 

But though it be unnecessary, perhaps inex- 
pedient, to enter into these enquiries, no such 
objection holds to our applying the fact believed 
simply because God tells us that it ia so, to its 
proper effect upon our own feelings and practice^ 
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When therefore we hope that our offended God. 
is reconciled to us, and that he will not inflict; 
upon us those eternal sufferings which his law de- 
nounces against impenitent sinners, we err most, 
widely, and I fear most fatally, if we flatter our- 
selves that his forgiveness is obtained by dur re- 
pentance alone, or in any degree meritoriously con- 
sidered; if we believe it to act upon anything but 
the merits of him who suffered as our substitute, 
and by whose stripes we are healed. Had there 
been no revelation of the Gospel, repentance would 
have given us reason to believe the possibility,, 
perhaps the probability, that God would forgive;, 
but the revelation of the Gospel gives us the cer- 
tainty that He vnll do so, because it reveals that 
the death of Christ made satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world, so that it was not necessary, 
for the satisfaction of the divine honour, truth, and 
justice, that any further penalty should be inflicted, 
upon the sinner who turns from his iniquity. 

But still it may be urged, as in consistency with 
this view, that all mankind are thus by the death, 
of Christ put upon one level — ^for his sake they 
may be pardoned, if they repent ; and that the sole 
difference, as to actual salvation between one man 
and another is, that the one repents, and the other 
does not. But there must be some mistake in 
such a representation, for otherwise it would have 
been an erroneous direction to give to an alarmed 
pinner, ^* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved." That repentance, then^ may 
be redil, effective, and acceptable to God, there 
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must exist a connecting link between it and the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ, and that connect- 
ing link is faith. And that faith is not merely 
a firm persuasion that the death of Christ was 
a sufiicient atonement for all sin, and that, in con- 
sideration of its inestimable value, our repentance 
will be accepted : it is a belief in the whole revela- 
tion of the New Testament, which contains much 
more than this bare statement of forgiveness upon 
repentance. If its first purpose be to announce 
the atonement, its second is to declare that Christ 
came into the world to separate from the world 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works ; that He came to institute a society whose 
purpose is to carry out the great object of his 
incarnation, the redemption of mankind from the 
power, as well as from the penalty of sin. 

And this brings us to consider another point 
of great importance. We have already shewn that, 
in the very nature of things, repentance is neces- 
sary; and that by the Gospel we learn it will be 
accepted of God. We know then that repent- 
ance is necessary, and that upon a sincere repent- 
ance the sinner will be forgiven by God; but 
then there remains the question, Is repentance 
possible? — ^is it always possible, and for every 
man? And this you must perceive is a most im- 
portant question, and one quite distinct from the 
other two. 

Now we may, in the first place, observe, that 
even from the language of the Old Testament, we 
might be justified in answering this question in 
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the affioiative. For when, as in our text* God says, 
*' Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and let him turn unto 
the Lord his GJod," we are surely justified in say- 
ing, that He is in this requiring a condition of 
forgiveness, which it is in the power of the sinner 
to comply with. If it were not, the whole offer 
of pardon would be nugatory and^ ironical, and^ 
something very different from what we might rea- 
sonably expect to proceed from the fountain of 
truth, and the God of all mercy. To invite an 
impotent cripple to walk, with a promise that if 
he does so he shall be healed of his incapacity for 
walking, would not be more inconsistent with 
mercy and truth, than the promise of forgiveness, 
on the condition of repentance, if repentance were 
not, somehow or other, in the power of the sinner 
who feels his need of forgiveness. 

Now, to assert that a man can, by his own 
natural power, repent when he will, is an unmean- 
ing, rather than a false assertion. The repentance 
will, no doubt, follow upon the will ; but there is 
in man a natural incapacity for this act of willing : 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit in such a way 
as that the acts of the mind, which are intended 
for fixed will and determination, end in vain and 
ineffective wishes. But then it must be allowed, 
that every man can wish, and can endeavour to 
repent. He can examine his own conduct in re- 
ference to the law of God — ^he can turn and force 
his attention to the consideration of the evil con- 
sequences that must attend a wilful and final rebel- 
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lion against God; he can try to give up every 
habit that is clearly forbidden in Scripture ; and, 
as far as external acts are concerned, he can gene- 
rally, and to a very considerable extent, succeed. 
But then it must be remembered, that all this is 
very far short of the full idea of that repentance 
which is necessary to salvation; which is not the 
^ mere turning; from presumptuous sins, but the 
turning from it to God ; the acquisition of a new 
and positive principle, namely, the love of holi- 
ness. And this is what a man cannot do for him- 
self — he cannot eflFect it — he cannot will it — any 
more than he can effect or will the addition of 
a sixth sense to the five with which, by the con- 
stitution of his nature, he is already provided. 

It thus appears that we can do something 
towards repentance ; and it is equally clear that we 
cannot do everything. But then, lest this natural 
inability to do all that is confessedly necessary, 
should throw us back into desponding inactivity, 
we have the assurance that if we do what we can 
for ourselves, and feeling our weakness, seek the 
aid of God's Holy Spirit, that aid will be extended 
to us, and will enable us to do that which we 
could never have done in our own strength. This 
is in truth the second great half of the Gospel; 
equally important, and equally fundamental, and 
equally good tidings with the first. The first is 
the faithful saying, that Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners ; the second is, that He came to cor- 
vert sinners into saints — ^to make unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good works. And this 
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He does not merely by the operation of faith, or by 
anything internal to the sinner himself; but, as is 
evidently necessary, by the operation of a power 
quite extrinsic, that is, by the sanctifying agency of 
the Holy Ghost. And the assurance of this most 
necessary and effectual aid we possess in the plain 
unambiguous declaration of our Saviour : " If 
ye then being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ?" And the necessity for this super- 
natural aid ; the reasonableness of seeking for it, 
and the certainty that, if seriously and sincerely 
sought for, it will be granted, apply equally to 
both the senses in which I have explained the 
general term repentance. They apply equally to 
the habitual careless offender, who now seeing the 
error and danger of his way, turns unto the Lord 
his God ; and to the habitual but imperfect Chris- 
tian, who at all times, but more especially at this 
season of humiliation, acknowledges and bewails 
the manifold sins, both of omission and of com- 
mission, whereby he has offended against the Divine 
Majesty. In neither case has the sinner — for both 
are sinners, though in very different degrees, and 
indeed in very different senses — ^but in neither casef 
has he in himself the power to return to God. He 
who has to begin the work of practical religion, 
has the power to cease from those acts of volun- 
tary self-delusion whereby he has hitherto escaped 
uneasy reflections, and voluntarily and perversely 
prevented the sense of his danger from taking any 
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such hold upon his mind, as to lead him to flee 
from the wrath to come. The sincere but erring 
Christian may examine himself more closely than 
he has been in the habit of doing, he may steadily 
contemplate consequences which he has voluntarily 
overlooked, and measure the degree of his depar- 
ture from the narrow path that leadeth to heaven. 
But neither can the hitherto habitual sinner eradi- 
cate those passions which have caused him to sin, 
nor can he form in his mind that new faculty, the 
love of holiness, whereby alone his cond.uct can be 
directed in conformity with the will of God ; nor 
can the erring Christian create in himself that 
moral energy, by which alone he can be secured 
against the predominance of those external or internal 
temptations, which have either led him into posi- 
tive sin, or deterred him from the performance of 
acknowledged duty. If we are unable to add one 
cubit to our stature, much less are we able to add 
one faculty to our minds — that must be the work 
of Him alone who created the mind originally; and> 
blessed be his name, it is a work which we do not 
merely wish or hope that he may perform, but one 
which he has expressly declared that he will per- 
form for all those who sincerely desire its perform- 
ance. This is the second great characteristic of 
the Gospel Scheme, As such it was prophesied by 
Jeremiah, " Behold, the days come, saiith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Judah ; and this 
is the covenant that I will make with them : after 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in 
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their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people." As such also was it more simply and 
briefly announced by our Saviour, "If ye being 
evil know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?" 

When then, brethren, as the ambassadors of 
Christ we call upon all to repent — upon all — be- 
cause however bad they may have been, still their 
repentance is possible, and because however good 
they may be, still repentance in its secqnd sense is 
absolutely necessary — ^when we call upon all to re- 
pent, we do not invite them to make an expiation 
for their offences, for that we know was made 
once for all by the precious shedding of the blood 
of Christ ; we do not invite them to change their 
own hearts, for that we know can be effected only 
by the purifying action of the Spirit of God : but 
we call upon them to do what they can for them- 
selves, and to come to God in earnest prayer to do 
for them that which they can not do for themselves. 
Nor need you be solicitous, my brethren, to know 
exactly what it is you can do for yourselves ; nay, 
supposing that in strict truth you can do posi- 
tively nothing of yourselves, and that the first 
faint wish after better things in a hitherto hardend 
and careless offender, is to be considered not as 
any spontaneous suggestion of his own corrupt will, 
but as the grace of God leading him to repent- 
ance; still I say, it is unnecessary you should be 
able to state with accuracy how much you are 

B. E. 5 
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able to do with that degree of spiritual aid which 
is already afforded you. Only be careful, on the 
one hand, that you quench not the Spirit by re- 
fusing to comply with its salutary dictates ; and on 
the other, that you never imagine you have received 
such a sufficiency as renders it inexpedient or un- 
necessary you should supplicate for more. So long 
as there is one sinful passion or evil temper which 
has not been completely subdued^ so long as there 
is one Christian grace in which you come short of 
the scripture model of perfection, it is still possible 
that you should return closer and nearer to the 
Lord than you now are ; and it is only so long as 
you are making this return your first and highest 
object, that you can have full assurance, that what- 
ever you may have been, and however imperfect 
you still may be, nevertheless your heavenly Father 
will abundantly pardon. 
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CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 



1 PETER II. 21. 



Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, thai 

ye should follow his steps. 

In treating professedly of the great duty of repent- 
ance and humiliation on account of sin — a point 
which I would never wish to lose sight of in this 
course of Lectures — it may appear that I have de- 
serted my suhject, when I read to you a text which 
holds up the conduct of Christ as an example for 
our imitation. You may think, and that with 
truth, that of all the requisites for a Christian' life. 
Repentance is the only one for which we can find 
no example in the life of Christ. 'He who did no 
sin, and in whose mouth guile was not found, had 
nothing to repent of; and could not, with truth or 
propriety, exhibit the outward marks of humiliation 
on account of sin. 

The motive, then, must confessedly be very 
different on our part from that which animated the 
pure and sinless Saviour. But yet as repentance 
considered not in its principle, but in its action, 
is a return to the path in which we ought to have 
walked, and from which we ought never to have 
departed, it seems clear that in judging of the right 

5—2 
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direction, or of the sufficiency of our practical 
repentance, we can have no guide so trustworthy 
as the inspired record of the human conduct of 
Him who did no sin. Besides, it is to be observed, 
that the life of Christ was a life of suffering, and 
especially that he suffered deep and constant humi- 
liation. That He, the divine and eternal Word, 
should take our nature upon him, and be made 
in the likeness of man, was in itself a degradation 
far beyond our powers adequately to conceive. This 
we might truly say would have been equally the 
case even if his Advent had been in the highest 
form of earthly dignity, and he had come t6 
assume the imperial authority of the Roman Caesars. 
But it is very doubtful whether in that case our 
judgment, blinded and biassed by the predominant 
influence of worldly and sensible considerations, 
would have seen and appreciated the real humi- 
liation of the divine to the human ; and therefore 
the eternal Word, when he took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of man, assumed such a position in the scale of 
social life, as must force even the most careless 
observer to perceive that he was in a state of hu- 
miliation during the whole course of his exemplary 
life, as well as in the circumstances of his vicarious 
and expiatory death. 

We find, then, throughout the whole life of 
the Redeemer, from his birth in the stable of 
Bethlehem, to his burial in the grave and by the 
munificence of a stranger, one continued instance 
of voluntary humiliation. And it seems that to 
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such suffering we must look, and not to his ex- 
piatory sufferings upon the Cross, when we consider 
him as offering an example that we should follow 
in his steps. For in th^se last steps, whether as 
concerns detail or principle, it seems impossible 
that we should follow him. We are not called 
upon to sacrifice our lives, much less are we called 
upon to sacrifice them as an atonement for the 
sins of others. If we are called upon to suffer 
in mind, body, or estate — and certainly we have 
no assurance that we shall not, and every pro- 
bability that, in a greater or less degree, we shall 
partake of what must be considered as the common 
lot of mortality — then if we consider it as punish- 
ment, we must acknowledge that our own sins, 
whether of omission or of commission, have fully 
deserved the chastisement ; or if we consider it, 
as we ought more justly to do, in the light of 
a fatherly chastisement, then must we acknowledge 
that there is much in us that requires correction; 
that positively there are in our hearts many passions 
and propensities which require to be curbed, or 
perhaps to be eradicated ; and that there are many 
Christian graces which must be essential to the 
enjoyment of heaven, of which we have as yet 
attained but very imperfectly the exercise or even 
the profession. 

When therefore Christ suffered for us, leaving 
us an example that we should follow in his steps, 
we must understand that he did so in the general 
humiliation of his human life, rather than in the 
last crisis of his vicarious death. In the former, 
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as it is my purpose to shew in this discourse, we 
may follow his divine example; in the latter, he 
stands as truly inimitable as unequalled. 

Let us then, in the first place, consider the 
leading fact, that during his whole earthly life 
the man Christ Jesus, to whom was given all 
power in heaven and in earth, humbled himself 
with a voluntary humiliation. Now there is a 
great passion which leads great minds to such 
splendid results; which is the ruling motive for 
so much of the exertion that is most useful to 
the temporal interests of society, that men are 
very apt to consider it in its best exercise as a high 
moral virtue, and in its worst cases as a splendid 
and pardonable enror. I mean ambition — ^the strong 
predominant desire of personal fame and superiority 
over others. As self-love is an elementary inde- 
structible portion of our moral constitution, it must 
be granted that it is natural, reasonable, and allow- 
able that we should rejoice in the increase of our 
own reputation and honestly-acquired influence 
among our feUow-creatures. But then it is one thing 
to allow that a passion must exist, and may be law- 
fully exercised, and another to plead for the right 
of making it a predominating motive. Society, as 
every one knows, is not safe in the hands of an 
ambitious man ; but, what is more to our present 
purpose, assuredly the ambitious Christian is not 
safe in his own hands. And he is not safe, because 
he has not the spirit that was in Christ. And 
what was that spirit, in reference I mean to the 
point now more particularly under our considera- 
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tion ? Was it, do you think, a cold, hard, stoipal 
indifference to all external things? was it not 
rather a just estimate of them all, and a submission 
of them all to the great, holy, and benevolent 
purpose for which He came into the world ? And 
here lies the point for our imitation : Jesus humbled 
himself throughout his life, and in his death, for 
us men, and for our salvation; we, in imitation 
of him, are called upon to humble ourselves for 
the purpose of securing and working out our own 
salvation. But though this be true in the common 
superficial meaning of the terms, yet I would have 
you to observe that there is an essential difference 
between the example and the imitation, which 
never can be got over. Je^us actually humbled 
himself. He made himself lower than his natural 
state ; He divested himself, or, at any rate, for the 
time suspended all exercise, of the high attributes 
of his essential divinity. We are not called upon to 
forego any .point of real dignity — ^how little, indeed, 
have we of that to give up if it were required of 
us ! — ^it is false notions of dignity only that we are 
called upon to abandon: and the self-humiliation 
which we are commanded to exercise, is in reality, 
and in every step of it, an approach towards a 
moral dignity, towards which we could never have 
approached by the popular path of naturd ambition 
and worldly pride. He who was by his natural 
position infinitely high, actually lowered himself 
from that height, both for our salvation and for 
our example. We who in comparison with him 
are infinitely low, and who are very low iti com- 
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parison with what we ought to be, and with what 
we may become, are certainly not required in 
any respect really to lower ourselves. We are 
required to resign only that which, from the cor- 
ruption of our nature and the weakness of our 
intellect, we are inclined to think great and lofty, 
in order that we may reach an elevation of true 
dignity which is otherwise unattainable. 

Allowing, then, for this essential difference of 
principle, how is it practically that we are to hum- 
ble ourselves in imitation of Christ ? I answer, in 
the first place, that we are to humble ourselves by 
the renunciation not of dignity, but of pride; that 
it is not merely allowable, but that it is our duty, 
to attain as much moral and intellectual elevation 
as we can attain unto ; and that at any rate there is 
no sin in claiming and exercising any social eleva- 
tion which either the right of birth or the acknow- 
ledged exercise of useful powers has conferred 
upon us. But then if we follow the example of 
Christ, we must learn to feel that any such eleva- 
tion to which it is possible we may have risen, is a 
very small matter in comparison with the doing 
the will of the Father which hath sent us into the 
world to work out and secure our own salvation, as 
truly as He sent Him into the world to purchase 
redemption for us. If we follow his example, we 
must follow it upon the principle that the true dig- 
nity of man consists in the excellence of the object 
which he is pursuing, and in the wisdom and 
efficacy, or, what comes to the same thing, in the 
agreeableness to the will of God, of the means 
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Tirhich he is employing in order to effect that 
purpose. 

Thus it is clear that he who prides himself upon 
his intellectual cultivation, upon his hereditary 
rank, or wealth, or power, — ^upon his scientific dis- 
coveries, or upon the precedence over ordinary 
men which any of these points may confer upon 
him, is not imitating Christ. I do not now say 
this upon the ground that pride is altogether, and 
upon whatever ground it may be based, an unholy 
thing, and consequently opposed of course to the 
example of him who did no sin ; but that all these 
are desirable distinctions in human life, which how- 
ever He, who had his free choice of all the conceiv- 
able varieties of position, voluntarily passed over in 
the choice which He actually made ; and submitted, 
as perfectly compatible with a dignity not merely 
beyond our imitation, but beyond our conception, 
to the apparent destitution of all these objects of 
human ambition. 

For we cannot doubt but that He who spake as 
never man spake, because in him dwelt the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, might, if it had pleased 
him, have displayed such a scientific knowledge of 
the material creation, and of the faculties of the 
human mind, as would at once have placed his 
fame as a philosopher infinitely above that of the 
most deservedly celebrated of the Grecian enquirers 
after wisdom. As little can we doubt that He to 
whom was consigned all power in heaven and in 
earth, could, if it had so pleased him, have at once 
assumed the authority of the Csesars, or established 
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an universal , empire, of which their dominion 
would have formed but a tributary portion. But 
He chose neither of these. He chose in a temporal 
sense to humble himself; to be a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief; to suffer for us, leaving us 
an example, that we should follow his steps. 

Now it must be recollected, as the great fun- 
damental truth of the Gospel, that He thus suffered 
for us that we miglit not suffer everlastingly. But 
though, through our faith in him, we may have a 
good hope, or even a rational assurance, that to us 
there wUl be no condemnation at last; this does 
not hinder but that it may be fully consistent both 
with the justice and the mercy of God that we 
should suffer temporarily, and tinit on account of 
our sins. And that it is necessary we should so 
suffer, appears from the fact that though true be- 
lievers have many alleviations to their sorrows, 
totally unknown to those whose hearts and hopes 
are supremely fixed upon the things of this world ; 
still it is undeniable, that no strength of faith, no 
attainments of positive holiness, secure their pos- 
sessor in this life from all troubles in mind, body, 
and estate. The present experience of many among 
you must at this moment be assenting to this uni- 
versal truth ; and the memory of all must remind 
them that they have suffered, and the reason of 
all must suggest, that they have no reasonable secu- 
rity against many probable causes of suffering for 
the future. Now as we all do suffer, or must rea- 
sonably expect to suffer, the great point of practical 
wisdom is to ascertain upon sound principles how 
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we ought to su£Eer. I do not, of course, mean what 
kind of sufferings we should submit to, for in that 
we have no choice ; it rests entirely with our Father 
who is in heaven : but when I ask how we ought 
to suffer, I mean to ask in what spirit we should 
receive the chastisement, and what profitable use 
we should endeavour to derive from it. And to 
this enquiry I answer generally, by looking unto 
Jesus, who suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow his steps ; and more particu- 
larly by imitating him in the permanent resolution 
upon which He acted, not to do his own will, but 
the will of him that sent him. 

It was the will of his Father that He should 
suffer, and therefore He suffered with patience and 
resignation. He knew that this will was no arbi- 
trary caprice to be submitted to merely because the 
power which it moved was irresistible ; but a most 
wise and benevolent intention in which his own 
higher and spiritual will entirely concurred, namely, 
the provision of a means by which God might be 
just, and yet the justifier of the faUen and actually 
sinful descendants of Adam. We then, in the imi- 
tation of him, must submit to the will of God when 
it imposes suffering upon us, not only because we 
know that it is madness to attempt opposition to 
the decrees of Opmipotence, but because we know, • 

• 

not from our own theories of probability, but from 
the express revelation of God himself, that it is 
his will we should suffer tribulation, because " tribu- 
lation worketh experience, and experience hope ; " 
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or, in shorter terms, because "this is the will of 
God, even our sanctification." 

In submitting ourselves therefore to suffering, 
we are not called upon to rise to any heroic resolu- 
tion of self-sacrifice ; we are not required to submit 
because the suffering is abstractedly and generally 
for a beneficent purpose, but because it is directly 
for our own good. There was something higher 
and nobler in the example set us by Christ, than 
anything which we are required or expected to imi- 
tate. He suffered for no benefit to be purchased to 
himself; for even his eternal reign over his 
redeemed people in heaven, high and glorious as it 
is, cannot be fairly considered as any accession of 
honour and happiness to his essential and eternal 
Godhead. The Father who sent him, sent him to 
purchase our salvation by his own sufferings ; the 
same Father has sent us to work out our own sal- 
vation ; and if suffering be sent, we must take for 
granted, even though we cannot clearly perceive 
the connexion, that it is sent in some way or other 
to forward this great and beneficial work which we 
know is generally to be performed with fear and 
trembling. And if Jesus patiently submitted to 
suffering, for no purpose of his own, except in so 
far as his infinite love made it his purpose to rescue 
his rebellious creatures from the destruction they 
had brought upon themselves, surely we ought, in 
humble imitation of him, to submit to the suffer- 
ings imposed upon us only for our own good by 
Him who doth not willingly afHict his children 
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upon earth, but as a tender yet judicious Father 
chastises for their benefit those children whom at 
the same time he pities and loves. 

When I say we must take it for granted, that 
the purpose of God in sending us sufferings is a 
useful and beneficent purpose, I only mean that 
in some cases, perhaps in many, the immediate 
purpose may be inscrutable to our reason, but I 
do not mean that there is any difficulty in seeing 
that suffering has a natural tendency to our spiri- 
tual good. This general truth is abundantly clear : 
and as the natural conviction of its truth must 
have a considerable efficacy in leading us to bear 
our trials with cheerful submission, to the elucidation 
of this point I shall devote the short remainder of 
this discourse. No suffering is good or desirable 
in itself. God by the unconquerable instincts of 
nature has made us such as to shrink from it, and 
has offered us in many cases the natural means 
whereby it may be relieved, together with the 
intelligence requisite for discovering and applying 
them. But that which is not good in itself, may 
be good relatively; it may be the cause of pro- 
ducing a good which more than repays the pro- 
curing suffering ; or it may prevent a much greater 
evil than itself. This indeed is the analogy of 
all physical remedies. Surgical operations are in 
themselves torture or mutilation; most medicines 
are poison; and yet in their proper application 
they are good, because they produce ease and 
health. And much the same is the case with 
suffering considered as a remedy, not for physical, 
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but for moral diseaise. It is to be considered as 
good, not in itself, but in relation to the evil 
which it is intended to remedy and to prevent. 
And that evil is the growth of sin in the heart 
of the Christian — such an indulgence of ungodly 
and worldly lusts as would disqualify him for the 
enjoyment of the promises, and for ever exclude 
him from the inheritance of the saints in Ught. 
And as according to the same analogy, it is not 
absolutely necessary the patient should know how 
the medicine acts for his good, if only he be con- 
vinced that its beneficial tendency has been experi- 
mentally established ; so though we be ignorant of 
the specific purpose of each particular trial, it may 
be enough to believe, on the authority of the Spirit, 
** that though no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless afterwards 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness to 
them that are exercised thereby." 

Yet we may proceed in our knowledge of the 
moral regimen under which we are placed, further 
than this implicit faith, if we consider what is the 
danger that most frequently, I may say most con- 
stantly, threatens the consistency of the Christian's 
progress in the road that leadeth to heaven. It 
is the love of the world — such a love of the amuse^ 
ments, the honours, and the employments of this 
life, as tends necessarily and perceptibly to deaden 
his love to God, and his interest in the prospects 
of eternity. Now, disappointment, pain, confine- 
ment to a sick Voom, reduction in the scale of 
social honours, and indeed most of those changesi 
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in life which we call trials or afflictions, have a 
manifest tendency to convince us that we were 
in error, when we thought we could take up our 
rest here, and that we could be permanently and 
securely happy without the sense of God's recon- 
ciled love, and without the hope of heaven. And as 
we must of necessity seek for happiness, and as there 
are just two ways m which we may supremely seek 
it, from the world, or from God ; and if we are by 
nature and by circumstances more inclined to seek 
it Arom the former than from the latter; and if, 
finaUy, the disposition to do so is erroneous and 
may be fatal, what can be more suited to the wis«- 
dom and the beneficence of our Father who is in 
heaven, than to send to his children whom he doth 
not willingly nor unnecessarily afflict, such suffer- 
ings as tending to prove to them experimentally 
the insufficiency and insecurity of everything that 
the world can give, leads them to seek and to 
find in Him that peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away ? 
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Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 

ye should follow his steps. 

In my last lecture, brethren, I endeavoured to 
point out to you the uses of affliction ; and how we 
might turn it to the best purpose by looking to 
Christ as our example, and endeavouring to bear our 
sufferings in a spirit like that in which He suffered 
for us. But all the remarks which I then offered 
to your notice related to unavoidable trials — ^to 
those afflictions in mind, body, or estate, with 
which God by his providential arrangements is 
pleased to visit us ; and which we know, from the 
manifestations of his character made in scripture, 
and from his own positive declaration, are and 
must be intended for our good. To complete the 
subject, then, it remains for us to consider those 
voluntarily assumed sufferings which come gene- 
rally under the designation of self-denial. And that 
in the consideration of these we may properly and 
profitably look to the example of Jesus, appears 
at once from the fact that all his degradation and 
sufferings were entirely self-imposed, and were 
none of them inflicted upon him by a wisdom, 
a power, or a will extrinsic to his own. If, there- 
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fore, it be necessary or advantageous for us, that 
we should at any time, and under any circum- 
stances, place ourselves under voluntary restrictions 
against which there is an opposing wish within 
our breasts, we may look to the example of the 
incarnate God ; for we learn, from the narrative of 
his self-imposed sufferings, that there was a natural 
and sinless wish in his human mind opposed in 
direction to the supreme volition by which He 
determined to do the will of him who sent him. 
He was therefore in this, as in all other points, 
tried like as we are; and having come through 
the trial absolutely and entirely without sin, He 
forms, from the similarity of the case, a perfect 
model for our imitation, leaving us an example, 
that we should follow his steps. 

In previous portions of this course of lectures, 
I have endeavoured to shew the propriety and 
expediency, not merely of denying ungodliness 
and woddly lusts, but of breaking in upon 
the course of easy self-indulgence which man- 
kind are inclined to consider as the height of 
human happiness, and which in the present day is 
considered compatible with the highest advances 
in spirituality of mind. All have trials indeed, 
whether they will or no ; some perhaps very severe 
ones; but there is a natural tendency in man to 
endeavour to compensate for these, by a more 
absorbing enjoyment of such comforts as are still 
within his reach. And thus it happens that mental 
suffering often leads men to vicious excesses of 
intemperance; and that disappointment in the at- 

B. E. 6 
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tainment of some object of profit or ambition, sinks 
men into neglect even of the decencies of life. 
And this evidently arises from their supposing that 
the suffering or the disappointment is simply an 
evil, which they would evade altogether if they 
could ; but which as it is imposed upon them by 
a power which can neither be resisted nor evaded, 
they must endeavour, if possible, to banish from 
their minds. 

But self-indulgence, whether as the ordinary 
principle upon which happiness is sought for, or 
as a remedy for mental sufFerings, is not befit- 
ting to a rational or a Christian man. A recourse 
to it, however decently it may be conducted, is as 
absurd, as if a man, feeling in himself the symptoms 
of some dangerous disease, instead of taking me- 
dicine, should swallow ardent spirits, and thus seek 
not to remedy the disease, but merely to deaden 
the perception of its existence. And this self- 
indulgence, the yielding to immediate ^impulses, 
the habitually acting in a particular way merely 
because we feel that it is pleasant so to do, is not 
worthy of a rational man, because such a confined 
attention to the pleasure of the present moment 
is very likely to blind us to consequences very 
fatal to the happiness of our whole life ; and it is 
unworthy of a Christian man, because he is by his 
very profession the subject of a law which cannot 
but be habitually broken and neglected when self- 
indulgence, and not the will of God, is the pre- 
dominant motive for action. 

But do not suppose that the principle of the 
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worldly rational man, and that of the Christian, 
are in the artide of self-denial totally different 
from one another ; that the one does it for his own 
good, the promotion of his own happiness; and 
that the other, with a complete abstraction from 
any regard to his own happiness, does it simply 
because it is the will of God. No: they both 
agree in holding that the mere impulse of the 
moment is an unsafe guide; they hpth agree 
in seeking their own higher and more abiding 
happiness by the exercise of self-denial; and the 
point where they differ is this, that the worldly 
rationalist takes his own reason as the supreme 
guide to the attainment of the highest good, while 
the Christian takes the will of God as his supreme 
guide, on the assurance that it is the will of God, 
he should by his own exertions, aided and directed 
by the Holy Spirit, attain a degree of happiness, 
beyond what he could even conceive by the mere 
unassisted operation of his natural reason. 

Self-restraint or self-denial therefore is not good 
inasmuch as it diminishes our immediate happiness, 
but inasmuch as it tends to promote our ultimate 
happiness. It is not good in that it makes atone- 
ment to Grod for our past transgressions, but as it 
tends, by a moral influence, to guard us against the 
liability to future transgression. And then it must 
be remembered that we cannot be supremely ac- 
tuated by a restraint. Self-denial prev^its us from 
doing what is suiful or hurtful, but it cannot impel 
us to do that which is good and useful. If we 
reject self as a motive, we must acquire a higher 

6 — 2 
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and a better motive ; and that must be the desire 
to be guided supremely by the will of God, which 
will we know to be our sanctification, as requisite 
for the enjoyment of God's favour now, and of our 
eternal inheritance hereafter. 

And in this respect also we must follow the 
steps of Christ. He, as it appears from the gospel 
narrative, had a will belonging to the complete 
human nature he assumed, which as it was without 
sin, never opposed the will of the Father; but 
which as it was human, and therefore imperfect, 
shrunk from the severity of the task which his 
Father's will required of him. But then the ha- 
bitual course of his human life was very far from 
being a painful series of acts of submission by the 
one will to the other, as between two powers of 
unequal authority, and having relatively to each 
other no moral sympathy. On the contrary. He 
declares that it was his meat to do the will of 
the Father that had sent him — ^by which expression 
we must needs understand, that in doing that 
will He was not undergoing a continued course of 
privation and uneasiness ; but on the contrary, that 
He felt in the performance a gratification of mind, 
analogous to that which the body feels from the 
reception of wholesome and sufficient food. 

I trust then, brethren, you will see that the ex- 
ample of Christ leads us to the sacrifice of nothing 
that is really good, unless in so far as the renun- 
ciation of it may be reasonably made out to be 
productive of some higher good, far outweighing 
the sacrifice that is made : and further, that if we 
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follow his example throughout, we shall find that 
the will which is to be coerced does not remain 
in undiminished opposition to the will that is to 
be obeyed; but that a gracious influence is gra- 
dually developed, by which that which at first was 
felt to be only necessary, becomes first tolerable, 
and then easy, and then delightful. 

And further, I would have you to observe, that 
the peculiar self-denial which the Church requires 
or recommends during Lent, is not so much the 
denial of ungodly lusts, of that which is manifestly 
and directly incompatible with our continuance in 
a state of salvation, as of those innocent gratifi- 
cations, which are dangerous in this respect, that 
they take too strong a hold of our affections — 
so strong a hold as that we may not be able to 
relinquish them, under circumstances when they 
cannot be retained without the sacrifice of some- 
thing that is infinitely higher and better. It is 
true that by the kind providence of God, his 
Church and all the members of it, in this country 
at least, are placed in circumstances where the in« 
dulgence of no gratification intrinsically innocent 
is incompatible with the performance of duty. 
But then it must be noticed, that we have no 
assurance for the continuance of this gentle dis- 
position of circumstances. Amidst the many ele- 
ments of change and discord which are sensibly 
heaving under the level surface of our social polity, 
who can feel assured that within his own experience 
the time may not come when they who would 
live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution ? 
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And even supposing that nothing of this sort 
should happen, and even that its happening were 
all but impossible; still it must be remembered, 
that if, when Christians are exposed to persecution, 
it is necessary for their safety that they should be 
able to bear it, it must follow, that to be Christians 
indeed, they must possess, even in easy circum- 
stances, that force of moral determination which 
is in its own nature sufficient to prevent them from 
apostatizing, even if they were tempted by strong 
persecution to do so. If you have any difficulty 
in understanding what I mean by this, it may easily 
be illustrated by taking the example of a common 
moral duty — honesty, for instance. 

Now most people in easy circumstances, and in 
the middle and upper classes of society, view the 
vice of dishonesty with great abhorrence or con- 
tempt. And, indeed, we may observe generally, that 
the mind is never in a more complacent state than 
when it dwells upon the enortnity and disgrace of 
some sin, to which, from character or from cir- 
cumstances, it has no particular inclination. But 
can we with any force of meaning call that man 
internally and morally honest who does not appro- 
priate his neighbour's property, merely because he 
has no need, and therefore no temptation, to do so ? 
Is it not clearly requisite to the formation of a 
substantially honest character, that it should contain 
some principle which would prevent its possessor 
from being dishonest, even under circumstances 
which strongly tempted to dishonesty? and if a 
man became dishonest so soon as he fell into neces- 
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sities, would it not be fair to conclude that he had 
wanted throughout the principle of moral honesty ? 
Now just in the same way, when Christians in the 
primitive age were tempted under persecution to 
deny Christ, it was requisite that they should have 
such force of faith and holiness as to resist and 
overcome the temptation. It was requisite, not 
merely for the consistency of their Christian course, 
but absolutely for the securing of their salvation ; 
for the Saviour had said, ''If any man shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words in this sinful and 
adulterous generation, of him shall the Son of Man 
be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels." We, indeed, are not, 
as they were, tempted to deny Christ by actual 
apostasy; but surely we do not therefore require 
a lower tone of faith and holiness than was requisite 
in them. To deny ungodliness, and worldly lusts, 
and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world, is a task as far above nature now, 
as it was in the first century, and requiring just 
as high an influence of spiritual aid as it did then ; 
for if the efficacy of temptation has lost something 
in overpowering violence, it has gained at least 
as much in the subtlety and the unsuspected de- 
cency of its approaches. So that upon the whole 
we cannot be safe, unless we are fully and largely 
partakers of that spirit by which the Apostles and 
their converts were enabled not only to bear, but 
to rejoice in tribulation. We must have the spirit 
which was in them, because it is essential to the 
Christian character ; and equally essential, whether 
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it be called by circumstances into external action 
or not. 

We must determine whether we have, or how 
far we have this spirit, not by idly imagining 
how we should act in untried severities of trial,— 
but by examining how we do act in those trials 
to which we are exposed, and of which we must 
be aware, unless we habitually yield to them with- 
out reluctance. But if you do offer any consci- 
entious resistance, and have thereby acquired some 
practical knowledge of the direction, nature, and 
force of the motives which lead you to commit sin, 
or shrink from the performance of duty ; you must 
have found, I think, that not all indeed, but 
a great part of the difficulty and the danger, arises 
from the undue and unreasonable value which we 
attribute to the pomps and vanities of the world, 
the social distinctions, and the innocent comforts 
and luxuries of life. In fact, whereas our first 
object should be the attainment of God and his 
righteousness, it is the maintenance of our social 
position, and the enjoyment of all the comforts 
generally considered suitable to such a position. It 
seems, I say, as if the maintenance of that position 
were the very purpose of our existence, and that 
any call of duty which interferes with that 
could not fairly be considered as having any 
just claims upon us. Thus we are, no doubt, re- 
quired to be humble; but then it must be such 
a humility as is consistent with a very sufficient, 
sense of our own dignity, and which will not suffer 
to pass unchallenged any word or action that falls 
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short of the respect which we consider our due. 
We are, no doubt, to be charitable; but then our 
charity is not to be so excessive, as in any degree 
to interfere with the prudent accumulation which 
the usage of society requires us to make for our 
families ; nor with the maintenance of such a style 
of living, as we imagine to be expected from us ; 
and the enjoyment of all the personal comforts 
which use has made necessary to us. Now, I think 
you must perceive that all such restrictions of duties 
acknowledged to be of divine command, so as to 
make their exercise subject to the rules and fashions 
of our social system, — rules and fashions, for which 
it would be very difficult to give any sufficient 
reason why they are as they are, and not other- 
wise, — ^that all such restrictions, I say, are in their 
principle vidous and unsound. 

It is not by the fashions of this world that we 
must limit that which the will of God and our 
own highest interests require of us. If we must 
often deny ourselves, so must we often run counter 
to that law of opinion, which is little more than 
the embodying of the self-will and self-indulging 
maxims of the majority. If we would follow in 
the steps of Christ, we must acknowledge, and act 
upon the acknowledgment, that true moral dignity 
does not consist in the extreme assertion of our 
own right; the full exercise of our own powers; 
the doing what we will, and the enjoying all that 
we can; — ^but in humbleness and meekness, in 
the forgiveness of enemies, and in the denial of 
self. 
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And at this time* especially, brethren, when the 
daily services of our Church inviting you to the 
contemplation of each successive step by which 
the Redeemer descended through degradation and 
insult, — ^the thankless rejection of his person and 
his offers by the people whom He came to save,— 
the steady malice of the Jewish rulers, and the 
unjust weakness of the Roman judge, — the treason 
of one favoured companion, — the temporary apos- 
tasy of another, — the cowardice and desertion of 
all; and then the fixed resolution with which, under 
all these sources of mental sufiering, and under all 
the bodily agony in which they terminated. He 
adhered to his one great rule of moral conduct, 
the doing the will of Him that sent him; and 
to his own great purpose of beneficence, the pur- 
chase of salvation for the whole of an ungodly 
world, including those who accused him maliciously, 
and bore witness against him falsely, and condemned 
him unjustly, and betrayed and forsook him un^ 
gratefully: — at this time especially, brethren, and 
amidst this series of services, J may reasonably 
hope that your minds will be disposed to feel, that 
the example of Christ in the patient endurance 
of suffering, and in the voluntary humiliation which 
He underwent for our redemption, is a better guide 
to us in the choice both of the principle and the 
detail of our conduct, than either our own un- 
tutored propensities, or the current maxims of the 
world around us. If He gave up so much of 

» 

* Passion Week. 
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happiness and glory, and submitted to so much 
of positive suffering for our redemption, surely we 
ought to think lightly of any sacrifice that is made 
in gratitude to him, or to facilitate the secure 
possession of the inestimable and eternal blessings 
which He purchased for us. He has declared that 
his own, that is to say, those who by faith and 
love are united to him, are not of the world, even 
as He was not of the world. And surely every one 
who has ever seriously thought of his spiritual state 
and eternal prospects, must have felt that this world 
which he renounced at his baptism — ^the cares, 
pleasures, honours, comforts and discomforts of this 
life — ^have a powerful tendency so to occupy his 
mind and influence his conduct, as to make him 
habitually and characteristically of the world. But 
the season and the observances of Lent were in- 
stituted by the Church for the very purpose of 
counteracting this malignant influence of the world; 
and without in some sense and in some degree 
renouncing the world, it is not by a mere attendance 
within these walls, however frequent, that you can 
perform the duties, or reap the advantages, of this 
sacred season. There must be also an endeavour 
to break loose from the trammels which the world 
imposes upon your advancing in the road that leads 
towards heaven. The detail of the method in which 
this may most judiciously and effectually be accom- 
plished, must be left to the reason and conscience 
of each individual for himself. But, assuredly, if 
being well aware that the world has a strong hold 
over your affections, you reject as superstitious, or 
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formal, or needlessly precise, every attempt to wean 
yourselves from it; if you make the time of the 
Church's mourning on account of sin, a season of 
peculiar gaiety and self-indulgence; how can you 
expect to profit by the approaching festival of 
Christ's resurrection? how can you expect to rise 
with him now in newness of life and renovation 
of moral character? and without that, what rea- 
sonable hope can you entertain of rising to him 
in glory and happiness hereafter? 
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HEBREWS XII. 22, 23, 24. 

But ye are come unto mount Sion, and tmto the dty 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the firstborn, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel. 

This glorious summary of that to which we have 
come is by the Apostle put in contrast with the 
awful display of divine magnificence which accom- 
panied the giving of the first covenant by the hand 
of Moses. And the expressions immediately pre- 
ceding and immediately succeeding the contrast, 
shew distinctly why it is made. Immediately before, 
we are warned against incurring the fate of Esau, 
^' who for a morsel of meat sold his birthright, and 
then found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it earnestly with tears ;" and immediately 
after we are warned, ^^not to refuse him that 
speaketh; for if they escaped not who refused 
him that spake on earth, much more shall not 
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we escape if we turn away from him that speak- 
eth from heaven." 

Religion, brethren, is a very serious matter be- 
tween the God who reveals it, and the intelligent 
creature to whom the revelation is made. This 
may seem a palpable truism; but is there not 
enough in the world, nay, is there not enough 
in the Church around us, to convince us that this 
truth now requires to be repeated and enforced? 
that it is so old as to have become obsolete ? that 
it is not familiar, but forgotten? Viewing the 
matter with the eye of sense and experience, what 
is it that we have come unto ? It is to a chaotic 
variety of sects and parties, vilipending and vilifying 
one another; placing human opinion in the rank 
of Christian faith ; separating upon principles that 
would justify the separation of every human being 
from every other human being; and bound toge- 
ther, in so far as any union still subsists, not so 
much by the bonds of love, as by the temporary- 
tie of a common hatred to the same object. To 
the mere lover of peace, the present state of the 
Church, whatever definition, whatever latitude of 
meaning, we may give to that important word, 
must certainly be very uninviting ; but the matter 
is far worse to him who is seriously engaged with, 
and has not yet completely answered to his own 
satisfaction, the great question, What must I do 
to be saved? 

Believing then, brethren, that the Church of 
Christ is one, and that it consists of all who ac- 
cording to his ordinance have been baptized in 
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the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; believing, moreover, that the 
great Founder of the Church did himself institute 
a form of government, and officers who by succes- 
sion should administer its affairs, I am forced to 
look upon the schisms into which that one Church 
is rent, not as the causes, but as the consequences, 
of the neglect of the means of grace possessed by 
the universal Church. And if you view the matter 
in the same light, your first wish respecting a 
Romanist will not be, that he may become a 
Protestant, nor respecting a Presbyterian, that he 
may become an Episcopalian ; but respecting both, 
that they may become believing practical Chris- 
tians; that they may be led to renounce sin, and 
believe God's word and obey Grod's commandment, 
in conformity with the terms of the baptismal cove- 
nant whereof all of them are partakers, and to desire 
this in the full assurance, that if this be effected, 
there is no fatal error in the particular community 
of which they are members from which the mercy 
and the Spirit of God will not deliver their souls. 

Still, my brethren, view the matter as charita- 
bly and as hopefully as we may, there is something 
very afificting in the contemplation of the innu- 
merable divisions of those who are called by the 
name of Christ ; and if this scene of discord be all 
that we have come to by our baptism, it may 
reasonably be questioned whether such an admission 
can be productive either of profit or of peace to 
our souls. But that to which we were admitted 
at our baptism, was the spiritual Sion, the heavenly 
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Jerusalem, the eternal city whose maker and builder 
is God. It was not to the Church of the country 
or of the age, nor to its particular rituals and opi- 
nions ; but to the Church universal. And as when 
factions divided the house of Israel, or a foreign 
enemy encamped before the gates of Jerusalem, a 
pious and faithful Jew, while he lamented the 
present fate of his country, and humbled himself 
for the sins of the people and his own, still looked 
back with confidence to the promise made unto 
Abraham, and forward to the coming of the great 
Deliverer ; so ought we, while we deplore the pre- 
sent divided state of Christ's body, to remember 
that it is his body, and that he has promised to 
be with it alway, even unto the end of the world. 

What we have come to, then, is not simply the 
Church as it is here and now, but the Church uni- 
versal and eternal, visible and invisible, its members 
and its Head; and this we must keep steadily in 
view, and not limit our attention to the dreary scene 
immediately around us, if we would derive peace, 
or hope, or joy, from the doctrine of the communion 
of saints. We must walk by faith, not by sight. 
But do not imagine that by this I mean that we are 
to indulge in a sickly candour, to the destruction of 
all just notions of truth and falsehood, of right and 
wrong ; that we are to be satisfied that we are rights 
and yet satisfied that those who differ from us in 
doctrine and discipline and practice — ^in everything 
which characterizes a Church — are not materially 
wrong ; that for the sake of peace, we are to com- 
promise all differences, and imagine that the unity 
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of the Church can be secured by a tacit agreement 
to differ. On the contrary, it is our duty to hold 
fast the faith and the discipline handed down to us 
from the Apostles, and to protest faithfully against 
all error, whether heretical or schismatical. But 
we shall do this in a weak, angry, and unchris- 
tian spirit, if we limit our notion of the Church 
of Christ to our own local community. We must 
take a wider range, both as to place and time, if 
we would really know what is the society into 
which we were admitted by Baptism, and with 
whom we ought to consider ourselves associated. 

We hear much in the present day from oppos- 
ing partizans of the visible and the invisible Church ; 
and whether the definitions they give of each, be 
correct or not, there are no doubt such things 
as a visible and an invisible Church. For in the 
first place, there is visible and definable upon earth 
the great body of those who have put on Christ by 
Christian Baptism ; a vast empire, rent by intestine 
divisions, some portions heretical, some schismatical, 
some indifferent; yet all formally acknowledging 
the supreme spiritual authority of the great Head 
of the Church, and calling themselves by the name 
of Christ. Now with respect to any province or 
portion of this great empire, it is vain to inquire 
whether it be or be not really and truly a portion 
of Christ's Church. But it is a pertinent question 
to inquire of any portion, whether it be living in 
accordance with the fundamental law of the king- 
dom. Of every county in England and Scotland, 
and of all its inhabitants, we may safely affirm 
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that they are a true portion of the British empire. 
But whether they are living in obedience to the 
imperial law, in submission to the constituted 
authorities ; whether they are living in loyal obedi- 
ence or in rebellion, that is another question. And 
this leads me to consider a charge frequently 
brought against those who hold what are called 
high views of the Church, and especially against 
our Scottish Episcopal communion, that we un- 
church other Churches. If there be anything in 
our language to render such a charge plausible, we 
must have spoken very unadvisedly. For, thanks 
to God! no one portion of the Church has any 
power to unchurch another ; no created thing can 
separate from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, those who are united to Him by 
the seal of the covenant. But if to assert of any 
religious community, that the doctrines which it 
professes are not the doctrines of the gospel, or that 
the polity by which it is governed is not that 
which was instituted by the Apostles, and that 
therefore, we cannot receive their formularies as 
true, nor their ministers as ambassadors of Christ; 
if to judge thus be held illiberal and exclusive, and 
be called unchurching the community in question, 
I can only answer, that while I think the term 
extremely ill chosen, the thing intended by it is 
altogether unavoidable, so long as we are convinced 
the Apostles did preach a specific scheme of doc- 
trine, and institute a certain ecclesiastical polity as 
a divinely appointed instrument of grace. 

While then we admit that the visible Church of 
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Christ is commensurate and synonymous with Chris- 
tendom, and that it comprehends all who have been 
baptized in the name of the Trinity, and have not 
avowedly apostatized from their baptismal pro- 
fession, we are not bound to know exactly how 
far the doctrine or the discipline of each denomina- 
tion of Christians is conformable or opposed to the 
Apostolic model; but we are bound to know of 
tbat Church whereof we are members, that it 
communicates to us the great means of grace 
committed to the ministry of the Church, and 
that it requires from us nothing opposed to the 
revealed will of Gk)d 

Taking then this as the true description of the 
Church into which we came at Baptism, we must 
consider not so much its actual state, its divisions 
and its controversies, as the purpose for which it 
was instituted, and the destiny for which it is in- 
tended. If by Baptism we merely came into a 
community whose proper and chief business is to 
dispute about the liberty or servitude of the human 
will; about the relative importance of faith and 
works; about the proper varieties and authorities 
of ecclesiastical officers ; about church rituals, and 
church architecture, and church ornaments ; if this 
were all, or even if this were the main point, it 
would not be easy to shew that we had any very 
deep cause for gratitude on account of our trans- 
ference from the world to the Church. 

But however such topics may now predominate, 
or whatever figure they may make in the ecclesi- 
astical history of past ages, they are not the main 
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purpose for which Christ instituted his Church, and 
made unto himself a peculiar people. It was not 
that we liaight discuss such matters, nor even that 
we might be enabled to decide with unerring cer- 
tainty what is true and what is false respecting 
them, that Christ has admitted us into covenant 
with himself; and neither our vows nor God's 
promises bore directly or indirectly upon these. 
We renounced all usurped spiritual authority, and 
engaged to serve the Lord and Him only, by be- 
lieving his declarations, and obeying his command- 
ments ; and He promised to make us members of 
Christ, and children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. If these vows are kept, and 
these promises secured, the Christian may have 
leisure to form an opinion respecting the external 
accessories of religion ; and according as his mind 
is of a poetical or a philosophical cast — as he is 
prone to be affected by internal consciousness, or 
by the analogies suggested by external objects — he 
may find what are vaguely called high views, or 
low views, best suited to his predilections ; but he 
will never mistake instruments for ends, nor hu- 
man opinion for divine revelation. 

God exercises two sovereignties upon earth ; the 
one we commonly call his kingdom of providence, 
the other is his kingdom of grace. Of the one, 
every human being is a member, of the other, every 
professing and baptized Christian : and from the 
analogy of these two dominions, we may, I think, 
attain a clearer notion of the communion of saints, 
than can be derived from the ordinary discussions 
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respecting the comparative superiority of sects and 
parties. 

We know then that the Lord ruleth over all; 
that He is King of kings and Lord of lords; that 
the powers that be are ordained of Him, and that 
thus the various kingdoms of this world constitute 
one empire of which He is the Sovereign ; and that 
every human being is thus a member of a society 
comprehending all other human beings, in acknow- 
ledgment of which we are accustomed to call all 
mankind our feUow-creatures. Of the different 
portions or states into which this vast society is 
divided, no two have the same language, manners, 
constitution, and laws : some are at peace, others at 
war with one another; and still there are certain 
principles acknowledged, and partially acted upon, 
among them, which we call public law, or the law 
of nations, in which are embodied the mutual 
rights and duties subsisting between all those who 
are united together by the common bond of reason 
and speech. 

Now the proper and complete union of these 
several states consists in the mutual observance of 
this international law, which you may observe is 
not a written code agreed upon at a conference of 
nations, but the carrying out of those great funda- 
mental principles of right which are written upon 
the heart and conscience of every one. Thus, for 
example, none ever doubted that it is the duty of 
man, as man, to receive the stranger with hospi- 
tality, to afford him protection, and to succour him 
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in his necessities ; and were any nation to act upon 
a contrary principle — ^to deny to foreigners the pro- 
tection of the law, to murder or to plunder those 
who were found upon its coast, such a nation 
would be justly excommunicated from the great 
society, and punished by a union of other nations, 
as an offender against the great law of humanity. 
But this union would in no degree be forwarded 
by one nation declaring that its language, its man- 
ners, and its municipal law, were so much more 
conformable to the will of the universal King than 
those of other nations, as that they must needs be 
conformed to it ; and still less were that nation to 
endeavour by force of arms to accomplish this 
universal conformity. Nor is it necessary for the 
completeness of this union that there should be 
one universal emperor to act as God's vicegerent^ 
the central representative of God's providential 
sovereignty. Man cannot adequately represent 
Deity in matters which require omnipresence and 
omniscience; and the universal law of humanity 
may be better enforced by many sovereigns, each 
independent of any earthly superior, than by one 
nominal head governing or professing to govern the 
whole body of mankind. Thus we see how all the 
kingdoms of the earth are one kingdom unto the 
Lord; how the dictates of universal reason and 
conscience are the law of that kingdom ; how that 
law may be enforced, and thereby the community 
of the human race maintained, under many varieties 
of political constitution and municipal law, and 
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without any visible head to control the several 
sovereigns, each of whom in the exercise of his 
functions is appointed and recognized by God. 

Such is the provision which the Creator has 
made for the temporal government of his creatures 
upon earth, and for the purpose of securing life, 
property, and social order, from the disturbance of 
selfish, violent, and vicious individuals: and thus 
while we recognize a close association as subsisting 
between ourselves and all the other members of our 
particular political body, we acknowledge at the 
same time the existence of relative duties between 
us and all men, as associated with ourselves in the 
great community of human beings. 

Again, brethren, I have to remark, that as a 
God of grace, our heavenly Father has also made 
provision for the spiritual wants of his creatures 
upon earth, in some degree analogous to that which 
he has made for their temporal direction. As he 
has instituted secular government for their pro- 
tection from their own passions and those of other 
men, so has he instituted the Church for their pro- 
tection from the corruptions of their own fallen 
nature, and from the temptations that surround 
them in the world. And the institution of the 
Church expressly by divine command, is a point in 
the history of mankind more distinctly marked 
than the divine appointment of civil government. 
The original institution and subsequent remo- 
delling of this latter, was left to men themselves, 
and was afterwards recognized and sanctioned by 
God, as being under all its various forms agreeable 
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to his will. But the latter, the spiritual govern- 
ment of mankind, the Church, was not subse- 
quently recognized, but originally appointed of 
God. Those who believed in Christ, even before the 
formal institution of a Chureh, were taught to con- 
sider themselves and the brethren as one family 
under one Father, one flock under one Shepherd, 
one people under one King. And when the kingdom 
was formally established, "he gave some apostles, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and teach- 
ers, for the perfecting of the saints, fot the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ." He appointed one visible and definite 
mark of initiation, or, to borrow the language of 
civil polity, of naturalization into this holy king- 
dom, and another visible mark and mean of con- 
tinuous union, namely, the two sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper. And as Jehovah 
the supreme God in his entire and unmixed Deity 
is the King of the whole earth, and all other po- 
tentates rule only by delegation from him ; so the 
God and man Christ Jesus is Head over all things 
to his Church, and all ecclesiastical rulers, whatever 
their rank may be, govern only in His name and 
by His authority. Furthermore, as in the civil 
government of the world there is one universal 
law given of God, namely, the law of reason and 
conscience, to which every particular national law 
must be conformable, failing which conformity the 
offending nation would be cut off from the com- 
munity of mankind, and considered as a publick 
enemy; so in the spiritual kingdom, the Church, 
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there is one supreme law, the book of revelation, 
and under this there are the particular creeds, for- 
mularies, and discipline of each community, which 
must be in conformity with the New Testament. 

There is thus you see, brethren, a great analogy 
between God's providential government of the 
world and His spiritual government of His Church. 
The duty of submission to each is perfect in itself, 
and needs no proof from the other; and I have 
produced the analogy only for this reason, that 
while most persons have a clear perception what 
is the nature and purpose of civil government, 
it has come to be a question, not what the Church 
is, but whether there be in any real sense a Church 
at all. I have therefore endeavoured to illustrate 
the less known by the more familiar. The analogy, 
I am well aware, might be carried much farther, 
and I am also well aware that it is not perfect ; 
but the farther consideration of both these points 
I reserve for a future occasion. 



SERMON II. 

CONDITIONS OF A CHURCH, AND ALLEGIANCE 

OF ITS MEMBERS. 



HEBREWS XIL 22. 

But ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of 

the living God. 

In my last lecture from this text I endeavoured 
to point out to you, my brethren, the essential 
nature and purpose of that Church which is the 
New Jerusalem, the city of the living God ; and 
I then proceeded to point out certain analogies 
between God's providential government of the 
world, and Christ's spiritual government of his 
Church. And the analogy certainly holds thus 
far. The purpose of civil government as sanctioned 
by God is the preservation of life and property, the 
encouragement of virtue and the punishment of 
vice. So long as the particular laws of any state 
do in the ms^in tend to these purposes, it is to be 
considered as a member of the great community of 
the human race. The purpose of the Church is 
the edifying of the body of Christ, the ministry 
of God's word and sacraments, and thereby the 
final salvation of each individual believer ; and so 
long as any religious community professes these 
objects, and in the main does execute them, that 
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community is to be considered as a branch of 
Christ's holy Catholic Church. 

But then there is a weighty objection to the 
complete carrying out of this analogy. No one 
would deny that Russia, England, and the United 
States of America, are to be considered as each 
a portion of the great human society, although 
the one have for its constitutional government an 
absolute monarchy, the other a government mixed 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and the 
last a pure democracy. We admit them all; be- 
cause while the law of God commands obedience 
to the powers that be as ordained of God, it does 
not describe any particular form of government 
as being either exclusively or by preference sanc- 
tioned by Him. But the case is different with 
respect to the Church. There the government was 
not found and recognized, but actually appointed 
by God. The first teachers of Christianity were 
not merely eminent men brought forward to public 
usefulness by their own native energy; nor were 
they chosen by the body of believers, as best fitted 
to promote the interests of their spiritual society ; 
but they were chosen by Christ himself, and by 
Him personally commissioned to go and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And not 
only was this commission given to the Apostles, 
but Christ promised that in the execution of this 
their office He would be with them alway, even 
unto the end of the world. But their personal 
superintendence was soon withdrawn, and as they 
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must have foreseen that this was to be the case, 
they must have made preparation for it, so that 
after their departure the Church might continue 
to be orderly governed in accordance with the will 
of God and the dictates of that Holy Spirit by 
wliich they were guided both in speaking and in 
writing. It is at the same time extremely impro- 
bable that the Church, which so highly honoured 
them both living and dead, should reject their 
counsel, and without reference to their authority 
establish a new ministry upon its own notions of 
expediency. And finally, if the Apostles had made 
no order upon the subject, but left it entirely open 
for the Christians of the second century to arrange 
their ecclesiastical affairs as they saw fit, it seems 
scarcely possible that without the holding of a 
general council, without correspondence, contro- 
versy, or deliberation, the Church throughout the 
world should concur in submitting to the authority 
of Diocesan Bishops. 

On the whole, then, I consider the Apostolic 
institution of this one form of government so 
highly probable, as that no one seeing its historical 
evidence as I do, could without presumption and 
sin refuse submission to it as to a divine institution, 
to be maintained and obeyed quite irrespective of 
any recognition by the civil authorities of the 
country. But then I am not sure that every one, 
however educated, sees or can see this historical 
evidence exactly in the light I do; nor are we 
justified, I think, in considering this historical 
evidence, and the conclusions at which we arrive 
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from it, as tantamount to an express declaration 
of God's will. God does not say in Scripture in 
so many words that all Christians to the end of 
the world are to submit themselves to a certain 
prescribed ecclesiastical goveniment, in the same 
way that he says " all men are to honour the Son 
even as they honour the Father;" and therefore 
we are not in the same way compelled to deny the 
church-membership of those who are schismatics, 
as we are to deny it in the case of those who deny 
the fundamental articles of the Christian faith. 
Of such schismatical associations, we must in the 
first place acknowledge that each individual mem- 
ber having been baptized according to Christ's ordi- 
nance is a Christian; we must acknowledge that 
the alleged and apparent purpose of their associa- 
tion is that for which Christ instituted his Church ; 
we must acknowledge that they possess certain 
means of grace, which some of them use faithfully 
and devoutly, and are thus personally and indivi- 
dually united to Christ, so as to be, as far as it is 
possible for man to judge of man, renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, and rendered truly the chil- 
dren and servants of God. But with all this we 
may doubt whether their ecclesiastical system be 
any portion of that permanent government which 
Christ instituted by his Apostles; we may regret 
that in departing from that original form they have 
lost important means of grace; and thus we may 
in one sense, and with a definite meaning, feel 
ourselves bound to say of each particular sect that 
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we cannot view it as a church, nor as a portion 
of the one true eternal Church. 

It is not to be supposed that this statement 
can be made without giving offence — ^without 
bringing upon us the charge of exclusiveness, spiri- 
tual pride, and popish tendencies ; and I am aware 
also that the view which I have taken may expose 

me to charges of a very different character. But, 

f 

my brethren, while we maintain an unbending 
determination to discover truth, and to proclaim it 
in proper season when we have discovered it, let us 
be very careful that no man shall have it in his 
power justly to accuse us of any want either 
of humility or of charity. The more highly we 
estimate the privileges bestowed by God upon our 
Church, the more deeply ought we to feel our per- 
sonal responsibility for the use we are making of 
them, and the more ought we to be humbled in 
the consideration how very imperfectly we have 
carried out the purposes for which God adopted us 
into his family. If we are thoroughly convinced 
that some religious associations around us are not 
churches at all ; if we know or suspect that certain 
means of grace which we enjoy are withheld from, 
or rather rejected, by them, are we to shew our 
superiority by contemptuous sarcasms and vain- 
glorious comparisons? If spiritually we are rich 
and they are poor, is this the way in which we 
think to fulfil the relative duty which this inequa- 
lity of position imposes upon us? If we really 
desire them to be one. with us, in order that they 
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may be holier and happier and safer than they 
are — and no other motive ought to influence us 
in thinking or speaking of their deficiencies — our 
thoughts and our speech will be very difierent 
from the ordinary course of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. 

I am well aware, brethren, that those who pro- 
fess to act upon these views are generally repre- 
sented as misled by an undue love of ease and 
peace; and as willing to sacrifice anything, even 
truth itself, for the sake of a quiet life. We 
should, indeed, be in a miserable state if we were 
called upon to choose between charity and truth 
as incompatible alternatives ; but the case is not so ; 
they are not, and never were, and never will be 
in opposition to one another. The evil against 
which I warn you is not assault and ill-will and 
misrepresentation from without, but irritability, 
pride, and an unholy uncharitable contempt of 
others in your own hearts and in your own con- 
duct. You cannot, perhaps, avoid being struck, 
but you can avoid striking again. Such conduct 
may or may not lead you to peace with your neighs 
hour; but however we may value this, it is still 
a very secondary matter. The question is, what 
will give us peace in our own consciences, and 
peace with God; and of this peace there cannot 
be an undue love, nor can the love of it ever act 
in suppression of the love of truth. 

Having said thus much respecting our own 
frame of mind as churchmen towards those who are 
not, I now resume the subject where I left it in my 
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last lecture. And there you will remember I was 
speaking of the visible Church as comprehending 
all baptized persons not having renounced their 
baptismal faith. But when we thus speak of the 
visible Church, it will be understood that we be- 
lieve also in the existence of an invisible Church ; 
and this is generally understood to mean that por- 
tion of the visible Church which is composed of 
those who are Christians in heart and deed, as well 
as in name and profession. This however is not 
the distinction which I wish to make here. By the 
visible Church I mean what I have already de- 
scribed, the Church on earth ; and by the invisible 
Church, I mean the Church in the separate state 
and in heaven. That this is a scriptural distinction 
appears from Eph. iii. 15, where Christ is declared 
to be the person " from whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named ;" the portion of the 
family at any one time living upon earth being 
manifestly the visible Church, the portion which is in 
heaven being the invisible Church. And that there 
is in Scripture no warrant for any other double 
view of the Church, appears, I think, very strongly 
from those parables of our Saviour, which explain 
under figurative imagery the nature and history of 
the kingdom of God ; by which last expression, I 
need not tell you, that we are to understand the 
Christian Chuxch. Now in Matt xiii. 24, we are 
taught, that ^' the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man who sowed wheat in a field,'' in which after- 
wards an enemy sowed tares. Upon this the owner 
of the field determined that the wheat and the 
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tares should grow together until the harvest, and 
that then a separation should be made ; the wheat 
being gathered into his garner, and the tares bound 
together in bundles to be burned* I need not here 
take up your time by quoting the well-known ex- 
planation of the parable which follows at the S7th 
verse. I only observe, that the kingdom of God is 
here the visible Church, in the sense of the Church 
upon earth, containing both real and merely no- 
minal believers. Again, at the 47tb verse of the 
same chapter, we are told that ** the kingdom of 
heaven is like a net let down into the sea, which 
gathered together fish of every sort, both good and 
bad:" and this also, it is evident, iftust be a figure 
of the visible Church on earth ; and neither of an 
invisible Church on earth, nor yet of the invisible 
Church in heaven, into which it is impossible that 
anything bad should enter. I would therefore, 
brethren, no more speak of a visible and invisible 
Church on earth, than I would speak of a visible 
and an invisible ministry ; meaning by the former, 
all rightly ordained pastors, and by the latter, only 
those who faithfully and conscientiously perform 
the duties of their o£Sce. For just as all ministers 
are ministers, whether they be faithful or not, so 
all baptized persons are members of Christ's Church, 
whether they be living according to their baptismal 
covenant or not. 

But aU this being allowed, the inquirer may 
still turn from the individuals to the societies, and 
demand whether any particular sect which he may 
point out is an organized portion of the great 
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spiritual kingdom of Christ ; whether it is a lawful 
Church or an unlawful sect; and ask for some 
precise rule by which he may determine at once, 
and accurately, of all existing religious communi- 
ties, whether they are or are not to be considered 
as branches of the one true Church. Now, brethren, 
I am not quite sure that any such formula can be 
given ; I am not sure that it is necessary for our 
peace and safety that we should possess such a 
formula; and I am convinced, at any rate, that 
many preliminary questions must be settled before 
we can think of arriving at such a precise and uni- 
versal rule. You must first be sure of that which 
many persons in the present day seem to doubt, 
that there once was such a thing on earth as the 
visible Church of Christ. Not merely that there 
existed a certain number of believers in the doctrine 
revealed by Christ and his Apostles ; but a society 
organized by Christ himself for maintaining and 
disseminating that belief. Then you must be satis- 
fied by historical evidence, that there never did 
happen, what may easily be conceived to have 
happened, a total failure in the continuous exist- 
ence of that Church; then you must learn that 
wherever it has partially failed, it is impossible, 
without a new^ revelation, that men should originate 
a new order, and found another Church ; and finally, 
you must be satisfied that the religious community 
to which you adhere is in reality a branch of this 
society, a true portion of the body of Christ. 

Farther than this I do not see that it is ne- 
cessary you should go. If you have sufficient 
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ground to believe that the society to which we 
belong is truly a branch of the one Catholic 
Church ; that as members of it you are united to 
Christ its regal head, and enjoy a covenanted 
claim to all the effluxes of grace which flow from 
him through the Church to every faithful member 
of the same ; — ^in that case I see not how it can be 
requisite, either for your security or for your com- 
fort, that you should be able to settle the claims 
of other religious communities, and be able to state 
precisely what amount of departure from apostolic 
doctrine, and from apostolic order, is compatible or 
incompatible with continuance in the Church. To 
judge of their pretensions does not appear to be a 
duty imposed upon you ; for your practical duty is 
sufficiently defined by the knowledge, that the 
Church of which you are members is a true 
Church, without reference to the truthfulness or 
untruthfulness of others; nor need your peace be 
disturbed by your being unable to state exactly 
what degree of departure from the apostolic model 
degrades a religious society from the rank of a 
Church. No right-thinking Christian will be satis- 
fied without obtaining a conviction that bis own 
communion is a true branch of the Catholic Church ; 
but with that conviction he ought to be satisfied, 
even though with respect to every other he should 
be forced to acknowledge that be cannot pronounce 
on the validity of its claims. 

This being settled, our next business is to 
consider our own personal relation to the Church 
of which we are members. And the first point to 
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be determined in seeking for a dear notion upon 
this subject is. What is the Church? I do not 
mean by this, that we should inquire which among 
the various associations of professing Christians are 
to be considered as branches of the true Church ; 
for that, as far as I consider it necessary, has been 
already examined. But the question is this. Tak- 
ing for granted, or having proved that our Com- 
munion is a true branch of the Catholic Church — 
that it is free from the charge of heresy or of 
schism — ^what is its authority in matters of religion, 
and through what organs is that authority lawfully 
exercised upon us? 

With reference to this inquiry, I would ob- 
serve, in the first place, that there is a popular mode 
of expression, connected, I fear, with a popular error 
of opinion, by which the clergy are spoketi of as 
the Church ; and the man who receives holy orders, 
not the man who is baptized, is said to go into the 
Church. Now the clergy are the executive officers 
of the Church ; and nothing more, and nothing less. 
We read that the Lord appointed some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, to preach, baptize, ordain, re- 
buke, exhort; but never do we read in the New 
Testament that these officers were the Church ex- 
clusively, or that the power and authority of the 
Church was exclusively vested in them. In the 
Church there are two general divisions, the clergy 
and the laity ; and the former are divided into the 
three species, of bishops, priests, and deacons. To 
these three species, are now committed, and, as I 
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am well oonvinoed, were from the first committed^ 
the executive duties of the Church; but that no 
more makes them the Church of which they are 
the ministers, than the Queen is the state of which 
she is the executive head. And as the state of 
Great Britain means not the Queen, and the 
Queen's officers only, but all the citizens of Great 
Britain, considered as a society, and in relation to 
their temporal interests and rights : so the Church 
universal consists of all baptized persons considered 
in relation to their spiritual rights and interests. 
This is the true idea of the Church in England, or 
the Church in Scotland; but we are more ac- 
customed to another form, the Church ^England, 
and the Church of Scotland ; and this presents to 
us a very different idea. By this we understand 
that the State of each country, that is, the people, 
acting by their constitutional officers, have thought 
fit that God shall be worshipped, and the people 
instructed, in the doctrines of Christianity accord- 
ing to some fixed method of discipline, which they 
either arranged themselves, or else, having found it 
already existing, they adopted and established it. 

Now the views which I have already laid be- 
fore you respecting the unity of the Church, and 
the historical certainty that it was organized and 
founded by Christ and his Apostles, must lead to 
the conclusion, that the state has no power or right 
to make a church : that is the prerogative of Christ 
alone. All that a state can do, and what a Chris- 
tian state is almost under the necessity of doing, is, 
among many competing Christian communities, to 
choose that which, according to the best of its 
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knowledge and judgment, is either exclusively the 
Church which Christ instituted, or which offers 
more probable evidence of being his Church than 
any other. Whether states in general, and that 
of our own country in particular, have been guided 
by this sbund principle, or have been actuated by 
lower and secular motives, is so difficult for us to 
determine, that the fact of a religion being esta- 
blished or not, ought to weigh very little in the 
mind of a conscientious inquirer after truth. The 
question is, which is a true portion of the society 
instituted by Christ, and which retains substantially 
the original organization? Not an imitation, how- 
ever perfect, but the same society in continued 
organization. For it is just as reasonable to hold, 
that a system in strict imitation of the Mosaic 
would have secured to its gentile professors the 
blessings of the Mosaic covenant, as to say that an 
accurate imitation of the primitive Church wiD 
procure for its adopters the blessings promised, not 
to imitations, but to the Church itself. 

I was led into these remarks by observing that 
the Church is the whole body of believers or bap- 
tized persons, and that the clergy are not the 
Church, nor yet its sole governing body, but only 
its Executive. And to explain and prove these 
propositions — ^to shew what are the official powers of 
the clergy derived neither from the laity nor from 
the state, but from Christ himself, and what, on 
the other hand, are the rights of the whole body 
of believers in the government of the Church — 
these, as being very important points, must not be 
hurried over, but reserved for a future occasion. 



SERMON III. 

THE POWERS OF THE CHURCH, AND THE 
RIGHTS OF ITS MEMBERS 



HEBREWS XII. 22. 

Bi£t ye are come unto mount Sum, and unto the city of 

the living God. 

The Sion unto which we have come is, as you 
have ah*eady seen, not the particular local com- 
munion of which we are members, but the great 
family named after Christ, visible and invisible, in 
heaven and in earth, who by a covenanted right 
may address God as their reconciled Father in 
Christ Jesus. It is the society which our Lord 
instituted for disseminating the doctrines which he 
had revealed, and for administering the sacraments 
which he appointed as the ordinary instruments of 
grace — ^his holy Catholic Church. 

In a former part of this inquiry, I stated the 
leading points to which we ought to look in satis- 
fying our minds that our particular communion is 
a portion of that society, not a new invention de- 
vised and appointed of uian, to serve the same pur- 
pose. And then, supposing you to be satisfied on 
this head, I proceeded to consider the essential 
nature of this society, and reminded you of a very 
palpable but yet important truth, that it was the 
great body of professing believers, not the clergy 
alone, who constituted the Church ; and then, to- 
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wards the end of my last lecture, I commenced the 
examination of the real power and authority of 
the Church, 

The government then of the Church, in the 
highest sense of the term, has been committed 
neither to the clergy, nor to the laity, nor to both 
in conjunction. Full right of civil government is 
possessed by the state of Great Britain, by the 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, in parliament assem- 
bled; there is no authority or constitution above 
them, no law so fundamental that they may not 
repeal and abrogate. But the case is very different 
with the Church. Man made the British consti- 
tution, and therefore it is competent for man to 
alter it to any extent. But man did not make the 
fundamental constitution of the Church; it was 
organized either by Christ himself, or by men per- 
sonally commissioned by Him, and inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. The power of man therefore can go 
no farther than to frame bye-laws for the more 
effective carrying out of the purposes of the original 
constitution. And herein lies the authority of 
national or particular Churches; a matter quite 
distinct from civil legislature, though it may, with- 
out wrong or inconvenience, be sometimes mixed 
up with it in practice. But to prevent confusion, 
let me again remind you that there is one, and 
only one Catholic Church upon earth, to which 
society alone God's favour and the gifts of the 
Spirit are premised ; that every one who has been 
baptized in the name of the ever-blessed Trinity, 
and who still avowedly maintains his baptismal pro- 
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fession, is to be considered as a member of this 
society; that of particular local communities for 
the purposes of religion, commonly called Churches, 
those are to be considered as branches of the Catho- 
lic Church which continue in the Apostles' doctrine 
and fellowship, in which the true Gospel is preach- 
ed, and the sacraments duly administered. In the 
earliest age of Christianity we hear nothing of the 
Church of any town or country, but of the Church 
in it. The reason is obvious; and it is equally 
obvious why the preposition of was used when 
the Church became commensurate with the popu- 
lation. When therefore we ispeak of the Church 
of England in a spiritual sense, and putting out 
of view all civil acts of establishment, we mean 
the preponderating majority of Christians in Eng- 
land, who, holding by the fundamental constitution 
as enacted by Christ, have agreed to conduct their 
public worship and the discipline of their com- 
munity according to certain rules adopted by com- 
mon consent. That particular local Churches have 
the power in such matters to legislate for them- 
selves, appears both from the nature of the case 
and from early ecclesiastical history. The nature 
of the case requires that the details of all practical 
laws shall be laid down by those who know the 
peculiar habits and necessities of those for whose 
benefit they are framed. Thus the hours and length 
and frequency of public worship ; the language in 
which it is to be performed; the apparatus as to 
music, lights, clerical vestments, postures, and so 
forth; the application of ecclesiastical discipline; 
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the qualifications of candidates for orders ; all these 
must be suited to the habits and capacities of the 
people; and Rome is no more qualified to judge 
for England in such matters, than England is for 
Rome. We find, in conformity with this manifest 
necessity, that from the period when Christianity 
had been generally disseminated through the civi- 
lized world, but before it had been recognised by 
the civil power, the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
several provinces were managed by provincial 
councils. And even afterwards, general councils 
of the whole Church were held, not for the pur- 
pose of ordinary legislation or jurisdiction, but to 
denounce some threatening heresy, or to settle 
authoritatively some disputed point, on which the 
provincial Churches differed from one another. As 
then God is the supreme ruler of the world, whose 
kingdom ruleth over all, and has made all men of 
one physical and moral nature, and placed them all 
under the law of reason and conscience, whereby 
the whole human race ought to be considered as 
one community, with relative duties subsisting be- 
tween all the members: so Christ has instituted 
one Church for the whole world, under the law of 
the new covenant ; all the members of which are 
united together by duties and relations much higher 
and closer than the mere bond of our common 
humanity. But as the universal rule of the Creator 
over the whole human sodety does not hinder but 
that there are and ought to be various sovereigns 
ruling over distinct portions of the world, and does 
not require one visible centre of unity, one uni- 
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versal king or emperor; as each sovereign rules 
his own country according to its own constitution, 
which, to be acknowledged as right by mankind, 
must be in accordance with the general laws of 
morality : so also each particular Church is ruled by 
its own officers according to its own constitution, 
being in conformity with the general law of the 
New Testament; and needs neither a universal 
bishop, nor a general council, to secure its unity 
with the Catholic Church. 

But this being the case, the question immedi- 
ately occurs, who constitute the Church in this its 
legislative and governing capacity? And the true 
answer is, not the clergy alone, but the whole body 
of Christians. The first executive act which we 
read of in the Acts of the Apostles, and it is a 
very important one, was the election of an apostle 
in the room of Judas ? On that occasion Peter took 
the lead among the brethren, amounting to about 
a hundred and twenty, and proposed the ordination 
of a successor. In compliance with this suggestion, 
the Church, without distinction of clergy or laity, 
nominated Joseph called Barsabas and Matthias; 
and these names having been drawn, the lot fell 
upon Matthias, who was thenceforth counted 
among the Apostles. 

The next instance is to be found in the sixth 
chapter, where the appointment of the first Deacons 
is described. The procedure in this case is exactly 
similar to that in the last. The Twelve take the 
lead, summon the multitude, and explain to them 
the necessity for instituting the new office in the 
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Church. They then desire the multitude to look 
out seven men of good report, whom the Apostles 
might set over the business required. The multi- 
tude complied, chose the seven, presented them to 
the Apostles ; and the Apostles having prayed, laid 
their hands upon them, or, as we should say, or- 
dained them to their office. 

We may now proceed to the eleventh chapter, 
which treats of the reception given to the news of 
Cornelius* admission into the Church, by the be- 
lievers composing the Mother-church of Jerusalem. 
As might reasonably have been expected, they 
being all of the circumcision, and partaking of the 
prgudices which Peter himself had entertained, 
until he was enlightened by a special revelation, 
were offended at the part which that Apostle had 
taken in the transaction, and charged him, as with 
a crime, of having eaten with men that were un- 
circumcised. To this charge Peter answered by 
giving a plain narrative of the events, and simply 
asking, who He was that he should withstand Grod ? 
Upon this the Jewish Christians *^ glorified Grod, 
saying, Then hath God to the gentiles also granted 
repentance unto life." In this transaction there is 
nothing exactly either legislative or judicial ; yet, 
if fairly considered, it shews the great dignity and 
influence of the laity in the Christian Church 
during the Apostolic age. Here was an Apostle, 
in some sense the chief of the Apostles, who had 
acted not merely upon his general Apostolic com- 
mission, but upon a special revelation; and for 
the important act thus performed, he is called to 
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account, not by his brethren of the Apostolate, but 
by those of the cu^cumcision generally. To then* 
charge he does not reply with an indignant assertion 
of his own official dignity ; but he states the case 
fairly and respectfully, as to those who had a right 
to inquire into the matter. 

The next and last instance to which I shall refer, 
is detailed in the fifteenth chapter, and its subject 
is closely connected with that of the preceding case. 
When Paul and Barnabas were successfully labour- 
ing, among the gentiles of Asia Minor, certain 
Jewish brethren troubled their ministry by teach- 
ing the gentile converts, that unless they were 
circumcised after the manner of Moses they could 
not be saved. So strong was the influence of this 
assertion, that Paul and Barnabas thought it re- 
quisite to appeal to the Church at Jerusalem, where 
also certain of the Pharisees which believed, main- 
tained respecting gentile converts that it was ne- 
cessary to circumcise them, and command them to 
keep the law of Moses. 

In the first place, upon this appeal to Jerusa- 
lem, there appears to have been held a preparatory 
meeting of the Apostles and Elders — of the clergy, 
as we should say — ^which is described from the 6th 
to the 11th verse; in which Peter again stood up, 
and declared again the great truth which had first 
been revealed to him. If this meeting was com- 
posed of the Apostles and Elders exclusively, then 
certainly there must have been another meeting 
called immediately afterwards, in which the laity 
also assembled. For we read at the 12th verse. 
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that all the multitude gave audience to Barnabas 
and Paul, while they stated the case which was 
to be adjudged by the Church. The final motion 
in this first council was made by James, whose 
sentence was, that the Church at Jerusalem should 
write to the brethren at Antioch, stating that 
they required no farther compliance with the 
Mosaic law, than that '^they should abstain from 
pollution of idols, and from fornication, and from 
things strangled, and from blood/' This motion was 
approved, and in consequence letters were written 
after this manner : '^ The Apostles, Elders, and Bre- 
thren, send greeting unto the brethren which are 
of the gentiles in Syria and Cilicia," &c. And then 
the opinion proposed by St. James is repeated, with 
the formula which headed the decrees of the Athe- 
nian Assembly ; " It seemed good unto us." 

These are, I think, all the instances in which 
the Church is described in Scripture as deliber- 
ating, resolving, and acting. I do not say that in 
these instances, taken either singly or collectively, 
we find a complete system of Church-government, 
with the functions of the several orders laid down 
with express accuracy ; but the following principles 
appear on the face of them all. 1. That the origi- 
nation of all important business was with the Apos- 
tles. 2. That nothing of importance was decided 
without the presence and consent of the laity. 
3. That the execution of the decree was entrusted 
to the Apostles. 

To some it may seem unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient thus to dwell upon the rights of the laity as 
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constituent members of the great Church society, 
at a time when in some parts of the country they 
are exercising a control over the clergy which is 
not their right, and spuming at all ecclesiastical 
law and all official power whatever. But men who 
are claiming their constitutional rights, with a clear 
knowledge what those rights are, and by what 
authority they were granted, will probably act with 
more discretion than liberated slaves, seeking only 
the indulgence of their own will. A constitutional 
right manifestly implies a responsibility; and ex- 
isting disorder is to be corrected, not by denying, 
in the very face of Scripture, that the laity have 
of right any ecclesiastical power, but by endeavour- 
ing to shew what is the nature and extent of their 
lawful power, and how they may exercise it in 
conformity with the word of God, and so as to 
conduce to the peace and order of the Church. 

Among ourselves*, as a natural consequence of 
the long-continued poverty and depression of the 
Church, all ecclesiastical authority has by constitu- 
tion been given to the clergy; the laity neither 
claiming, nor wishing, nor even, I believe, being 
willing, to possess any share. But so long as we 
are a perfectly voluntary Church; that is, so long 
as the maintenance of the clergy depends entirely 
upon the annual payments made by individual 
members of the congregation, so long will that 
influence, which is called public opinion, exercise 
a larger power than would be claimed by the laity 
in any attempt to form a constitution for the go- 

* The Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
B. E. 9 
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vemment of the Church. If therefore among us 
the laity have reason to complain, it is not that 
they are subjected to priestly domination — ^not that 
they have no influence in the government of the 
Church — but, rather, that their power is undefined 
and irresponsible. In England the supremacy of 
the crown, as the representative of the Christian 
laity, is in some degree understood and generally 
acknowledged. We have not, and cannot have, 
such an organ. Whether that want might not be 
supplied by some modification of our constitution, 
this is not the place to consider ; but, in the mean 
time, the laity ought to keep in mind that by the 
expression of their sentiments and opinions, whether 
upon the order of the services, upon the style and 
doctrines of the sermons preached, or upon schemes 
of religious charity proposed by the clergy, they 
are daily exercising a great power, and, to a con- 
siderable degree, controlling and directing the 
exertions of every minister in the Church. And I 
repeat, my brethren, that no power can be possessed 
and exercised by man without a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. If in the formation and expression 
of your sentiments you proceed upon insufficient 
inquiry ; if you act from caprice and prejudice and 
self-will ; if you forget that you are answerable to 
God; then is your ecclesiastical position not one 
of liberty, but of licentiousness ; and you will exer- 
cise, what you consider your rights, to the wrong 
both of the Church and of your own souls. 

It is to be confessed that such narratives as 
those given in the Acts, and such general principles 
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as I have deduced from them, will go but a little 
way to settle the commonly debated questions as 
to the proper mode of Church government. And 
I have no doubt the same questions would have 
been debated in the early Church, if Christians had 
then paid that attention t0 their rights which they 
more profitably expended upon their duties. And 
if we are disposed to complain that the true line 
of rights and duties is not niore distinctly marked 
out, it ought to be remembered that the relations 
of right and duty between husband and wife, child 
and parent, are expressed only in the same general 
way. This general delineation is sufficient to guide 
aright those who inquire in a humble conscientious 
spirit : and if it fails satisfactorily to enlighten those 
who inquire in a proud, contentious, selfish spirit, 
the fault lies not in the direction, but in their 
moral inability to profit by it. 

Some additional difficulty is thrown into inqui- 
ries of this natiwe by the existence of religious 
establishments. The essential nature of a religious 
establishment is this, that the government of the 
country, deeming it necessary for the well-being of 
the people that the ordinances of religion should 
be oflPered for their use, provides funds, either by 
endowment or taxation, for the support of ministers 
of religion in specified localities. And as generally 
when the law of establishment was enacted, there 
existed several rival sects, the state has chosen 
that which, upon the whole, it considered the best, 
and made it the established Church. The great 
multiplicity of sects which we now see did not 

9—2 
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indeed prevail when Churches were first estab- 
lished. But even in the Saxon times, there was the 
choice between heathenism and Christianity — be- 
tween the Roman obedience and the independent 
British episcopacy; at the Reformation, there was 
the choice between Popery, Protestantism, and re- 
formed Catholicity; at the Revolution, there was in 
Scotland the choice between episcopacy and presby- 
terianism. It does not appear to be of much im- 
portance for us to be able to lay down exactly the 
principles upon which a state ought to proceed in 
making such a selection — the more important ques- 
tion for us is, the selection having been, made, how 
ought individual Christians to feel and act towards 
the established Church of their country ? And the 
double establishment in our island does not increase 
the difficulty of considering this point ; for we may 
consider England and Scotland as two provinces 
completely united in respect to their secular go- 
vernment, but completely separate in respect to 
their ecclesiastical affairs. Is there, then, any obli- 
gation upon each individual to consider the esta- 
blished Church of his country as God's ordinance, 
for the good of his soul, to be used and enjoyed 
in faith, although in his private judgment it be 
neither pure nor perfect? 

Now to this we must not answer, as many do 
in the present day, that the establishment of a 
particular form of religion was an act utterly be- 
yond the proper province of the state. We must 
not suppose that the proper action of the state is 
merely the securing of life and property, or that 
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anything which is for the good of the people is 
beyond the proper office of the government. The 
regulation of education, the cultivation of taste, 
the encouragement of virtue and the repression of 
vice, have been in some measure provided for by 
every government which has obtained the praise 
of thinking men; and if religious ordinances be 
necessary, or even influential to man's virtue and 
happiness, then the establishment of them falls 
within the proper line of the duties of the state 
or government. 

If then we were convinced that Christ had 
given us nothing but a doctrinal scheme, and a 
moral code contained in the Bible, we must, I 
think, consider that a body of well-educated and 
well-living men, set apart for the enforcement 
and exposition of this record by the state, the 
representative and organ of the whole Christian 
community, is to be received and used by us 
as God's ordinance. But then, brethren, our real 
conviction is very different from this. We believe, 
on such complete evidence, that we may say we 
know, that Christ not only revealed a doctrine 
and enacted a law, but that he also founded 
a Church, an organized society, for carrying out 
the great purposes of his revelation ; and that 
of this Church every individual to whom the 
Gospel is proclaimed ought to become a member 
by baptism, and to live a member by submission, 
to its laws and legitimate officers. The inquiry 
therefore to be made respecting the established 
religion of our country, or any ecclesiastical system 
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that may be offered to us, is not, How does it work ? 
how does it suit my taste, or agree with my prin- 
ciples? but simply this. Is it, as an organized society, 
a branch of the one catholic Church — ^not an imi- 
tation however skilful ? for to the Church, and not 
to imitations of the Church, were the promises 
made. If therefore we were convinced .that the 
establishment of this country was a portion by 
continuity of the poUcy instituted by Christ, we 
should be constrained in duty to seek for God's 
grace in the ordinances of religion dispensed by it, 
and should consider our communion as an unneces- 
sary, and therefore an unlawful, separation. Not, 
however, being so convinced, we adhere to our 
communion as to the catholic Church in this coun- 
try, as Christ's own ordinance for the conveyance 
of divine grace to our souls — allowing, at the same 
time, the personal Christianity of each individual 
sectarian, in virtue of his admission into the catholic 
Church by baptism, not of his adherence to his 
particular denomination*. 

Now the practical reflections which ought to 
arise from these inquiries are not unimportant. 
Situated as we are, we can hardly avoid some con- 
sideration of the rival claims of religious commu- 
nities, and occasional discussions on the subject. 
And it appears that we cannot do either the one 
or the other rightly, unless we be thoroughly con- 
vinced in our judgment that Christ instituted a 
Church, and unless we be thoroughly determined 
to adhere to that Church as being to us, at any 

* See Note at end of this Sermon. 
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rate, God's appointed instrument of salvation. Ex* 
treme irritability on such subjects arises generally 
from want of knowledge, or want of faith, or want 
of seriousness. So long as we consider the Church 
as (mra — as something that we have arranged with 
skill, or chosen with discretion, every attack upon 
it wiU be an injury to our self-love, and wiU be 
resented with passionate heat. But when we have 
learned to consider it not as our Church, but as 
Christ's, then dissents and schisms awaken not 
worldly passion, but sorrow and Christian pity. 
And farther than this, such a view of the nature 
and purpose of the Church will have a tendency, 
at least, to lead us to such a consideration of our 
own relations to it as will deter us from needlessly 
sitting in judgment and condemning our brethren. 
If we really have been admitted to Mount Sion 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to aU the good, and 
glorious, and glorified beings who compose its 
sovereignty and its population, what sort of men 
ought, we to be in all godly life and conversation ? 
If we have privileges and means of grace beyond 
other men, is contempt for them the proper result ? 
Had we not better examine, very carefully, whe- 
ther we are living according to the law of this 
sacred community, and deriving from it the full 
benefit which, as God's ordinance, it cannot fail to 
convey to us, unless prevented by our own neglect ? 
And then, in reference to those who are not of us, 
would it not be better to leave disputings and 
mutual recriminations, and endeavour to shew, 
by meetness and holiness, the excellence of our 
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system, and our own internal participation with its 
excellence ? 

If we thus desire to use the Church to the 
one great purpose for which it was instituted, we 
must be desirous of settling a point proposed but 
not solved in this lecture, namely, the nature and 
extent of the Church's authority over its individual 
members ; and with this inquiry I shall commence 
my next lecture. 



NOTE TO SERMON III. 



Relioion under a certain prescribed form may be established 
in a nation in different ways. Either the rules of that religion 
may be embodied into the law of the land, and dissenters con- 
sidered as rebels, as was the case in all the countries of Europe 
throughout all the middle ages, and in England at the establishment 
of Protestantism in the reign of Elizabeth: or the state^ that is, the 
governing portion of the community, considering it right to provide 
religious instruction for all, grants certain emoluments and honours 
to the clergy of one denomination, on condition of their imparting 
such instruction and performing other ecclesiastical duties; while at 
the same time it leaves dissenters from the doctrines and ritual of 
this established denomination at full liberty to supply themselves 
with such religious teachers as they may prefer. This last is the 
species of establishment now existing in the British empire ; and 
against such an establishment grave objections are urged from very 
different quarters. Some argue that in establishing a religion the 
state has travelled beyond its commission : that its legitimate office 
is to guard life and property ; that religion is a matter in which 
only God and the soul of each individual are concerned ; and that 
the state, in meddling with religion, attempts to do that which it 
must do badly, and which it has no authority to do at all. A very 
different class of objectors, while they allow the right of the state 
to endow and support the Church, deny that it has any right to 
claim in return any authority in or over the Church; and thence 
conclude that such establishments as exist in the British empire are 
in principle unjust. 

The first of these objections has been briefly answered in the 
preceding paragraph, (Sermon III. p. 132). As to the commission 
under which the state acts, by whom and when it was issued, what 
powers it gave and what it withheld, it is easy to assert, but difficult 
to prove anything. But this may be safely asserted, that it appears 
from aD history, ancient and modem, that the state or government 
of every civilized country has considered religion as within the scope 
of its commission, not merely because it saw that religion, a public 
social religion, was conducive to morality and the public peace, but 
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because it saw religion was a thing which the people could not and 
would not do without. If then an object has been pursued by all 
governments, and generally acquiesced in by all nations from the 
earliest recorded times down to the present, we may fairly say that 
it is one for which government was instituted, or, at any rate, that it 
is one for which government has been and is maintained ; and con- 
sequently that it is one which governments ought to attend to. 

So strong is the social principle in man, that in all ages he has 
made religion a social matter. In every nation there have been 
public priests, public temples, public sacrifices, and public prayers ; 
and by their union in the use of these public ordinances the pro- 
fessors of each particular religion have formed themselves into a 
Church. But just as we judge from the testimony of universal 
history, that man requires religion, and that his religion must be 
social, so do we infer, frx)m the history of the last fifteen centuries, 
that the civilized European man requires the Christian religion under 
some of its various modifications. 

There was a time when the only modification of Christianity to 
which Europeans had access, was of such a character as to excite 
much contempt among learned and conscientious men throughout 
Europe, and to be utterly intolerable to the majority in the nortliem 
states. They resolved upon a reformation, but nowhere was any 
tendency shewn to secede from Christianity. Everywhere there 
was professed a desire, more or less enlightened, to recur to the pri* 
mitive model of the Church, and in no country was Baptism, the 
great distinguishing badge of the Church as a society, abolished or 
even neglected. If then it be the commission of the state to do all 
that it can for the well-being of the people ; if it be necessary for 
their happiness that they should have public ordinances of religion ; 
if the great mass of every nation are unable to support such ordi- 
nances for themselves,— then must it be the duty of the state to 
establish Christianity. 

But it may be argued, that among the many existifig modes of 
Christianity, the state is unqualified to judge which is the best. Now 
though there may be something ridiculous in the idea of a cabinet 
council sitting down to decide upon the merits of different rituals 
and confessions, still it may be asked. Is this idea more ridiculous 
than that of each individual, young or old, learned or unlearned, 
deciding such questions for himself? Besides, the state does not or 
ought not to determine what shall be the religion of the people, but 
only what religion shall be gratuitously offered to the people for 
their acceptance. One, or more than one mode, may thus be offered ; 
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and the state is bound thus to establish the purest mode or modes 
which there is a reasonable prospect that the people will accept. 

The other objection is, that in our establishments the state exer- 
cises a power over the Church which it has no right to claim, and 
which the Church has no right to concede. In considering this 
objection, we must consider the Church not as a mode of Chris- 
tianity merely, but as the society instituted by Christ; and that 
therefore it has a constitution with which neither Church nor state 
has any right to tamper. The first question then is, whether by this 
constitution the legislature of the Church was purely hierarchical. 
This question has been answered negatively in the text to which 
this note is appended. There then remains a much more difficult 
question, Is the power now exercised by the state over the Church 
such in kind as to be justified by a reference to that power which 
was exercised by the laity in the primitive Church ? This power, as 
appears from the Acts of the Apostles, was exercised, I. in the 
nomination of ministers ; 2. in requiring from those ministers an 
account of their stewardship ; 3. in deciding doubtful questions of 
doctrine or discipline. Under one or other of these heads every act 
now executed by the crown in virtue of the supremacy, or by the 
parliament, may fairly be classed. 

The extent and precise nature of the supremacy is defined by 
statute; but whatever it be^ it is acknowledged as a rightful 
authority by the Church. Thus the 37th Article declares, " The 
Queen's Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of England, and 
other her dominions, unto whom the chief government of all estates 
of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes 
doth appertain, and is not^ nor ought to be^ subject to any foreign 
jurisdiction. Where we attribute to the Queen's Majesty the chief 
government, by which titles we understand the minds of some slan- 
derous folks to be ofiTended ; we give not to our princes the minister- 
ing either of God's Word, or of the Sacraments, the which thing 
the Injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth our Queen do most 
plainly testify ; but that only prerogative, which we see to have been 
given always to all godly princes in holy Scriptures by God himself ; 
that is, that they should rule all states and degrees committed to 
their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, 
and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil-doers." 

The 2nd of the Canons of 1603 enacts, " Whoever shall affirm 
that the King's Majesty hath not the same authority in matters 
ecclesiastical, that the godly kings had among the Jews, and Chris- 
tian emperors in the primitive Church; or impeach any part of 
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his regal supremacy in the said causes, restored to the crown, and 
hy the laws of this reahn therein established, let him be excom- • 
municiated." 

The Westminster Confession, which contains the sense of the 
establishment in Scotland, attributes equally high and more definite 
powers in the Church, not indeed to the sovereign personally, but 
to the Civil Magistrate. In its 3d Section, Chap, xxiii. it declares, 
^' The Civil Magistrate may not assume to himself the administration 
of the word and Sacraments, or the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven : yet he hath authority, and it is his duty to take 
order that peace and unity be preserved in the Church ; that the 
truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemers and 
heresies be suppressed ; all corruptions or abuses in worship or dis- 
cipline prevented or reformed ; and all the ordinances of God duly 
settled, administered, and observed. For the better effecting whereof 
he hath power to call synods, to be present at them, and to pro- 
vide that whatsoever is transacted in them be according to the will 
of God." 

Such powers being claimed, allowed, and exercised, we have 
next to consider how far this supremacy of the crown can be 
considered as a real and justifiable exercise of the powers originally 
exercised by the Christian laity in the primitive Church. In all 
the cases referred to in the Acts of the Apostles the laity exercised 
their rights, whether administrative or legislative, personally. But 
when laws are to be enacted, or judgments pronounced, by the 
laity, not of a single congregatibn, but of a large kingdom, it is 
clear that delegation or representation must be introduced. Seeing 
then that, by the original constitution of the Church of Christ, 
the laity have powers both administrative and legislative, which 
they must exercise according to their reason and conscience, what 
forbids their exercising them in that way which is prescribed by 
the law of England ? What forbids the law of the land, which is 
the expression of the national conviction of the right and expedient, 
from prescribing in what way and through what officers these rights 
shall be exercised. 

If we fix upon an important middle point between the apostolic 
age and our own, we shall see that when the kingdoms of this 
world first entered into the kingdom of Christ, the ecclesiastics 
of that age were quite willing to allow a large power to the civil 
magistrate. If all interference of the secular power in spiritual and 
ecclesiastical matters had then been considered as tyranny and 
usurpation; if it had then been believed that a papal monarch or 
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a clerical aristocracy was by divine appointment the sole rightful 
governor of the Church ; in that case the vicar or vicars of Christ 
would surely have taken care to vindicate their rights, and not 
have allowed laymen, through ignorance or presumption, to usurp 
an authority which God had placed in other hands. And not only 
was there a strong necessity for asserting these rights at the com- 
mencement of the connexion between Church and state, supposing 
the rights themselves to have a real existence^ but there was also an 
opportunity of making the claim in the most solemn and effective 
manner, when the bishops of the Catholic Church met in, what 
is called, a general council at Nice, in the year of Christ 325. 

This council, the first legislative assembly held by the Christian 
community after it came into alli'^nce with the state, was sum- 
moned by no clerical authority whatever, but by the sole mandate 
of the emperor : and the bishops obeyed the imperial summons with 
grateful alacrity. (Euseb. de Vita Const. Lib. in. c. 6). In this 
assembly the emperor presided as moderator, and executed that 
office, as Eusebius informs us, with suavity and kindness; per- 
suading some, soothing the irritation of others, praising those who 
spoke well, and labouring to promote the peace and unanimity of 
the assembly (Id. c. 13). When the council was about to disperse, 
the valedictory admonition was spoken, not by an ecclesiastic, but 
by the emperor; and finally, the result of its deliberations was 
announced to the Church by the epistle of Constantine (Id. c. 
16 seq.) 

Somewhat more than a century after tiiis, in the year 451, a 
general council was held at Chalcedon. (Evagrii Hist. ii. 2, and 
BiniiConc. T. ii. p. 1, fol. 29). In this council the emperor Marcian 
appeared in person, and proposed certain resolutions, '* considering 
it more for the honor of the synod to confirm them by the authority 
of the bishops, than himself to enact them by a law." These, which 
all relate to ecclesiastical discipline, were joyfully accepted by the 
council, and no complaint was made, that, either in act or in pre- 
tension, the emperor was violating the independence of the Church. 
But the relations between Church and state did not long con- 
tinue so harmonious. A full half of the history of England, from 
the Conquest to the Reformation, is occupied with the records of 
various collisions between the sovereign and the pope, in their 
endeavours to maintain the regale on the one hand and the ponti- 
ficale on the other. Our ancestors were then in what is called 
the unity of the Catholic Church ; but they enjoyed no peace and 
no unanimity; for they were under two masters. Nor was their 
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condition singular among the nations of Europe. In no degree 
would they have bettered their condition if, by migrating to Ger- 
many, or France, or Italy, they had exposed themselves to the 
cross-fire of bulls, interdicts, manifestos, and declarations of war, 
passing between the popes and the sovereigns of those countries. 
These are points worthy the consideration of those who in the 
present day sigh for the unity which they suppose to have prevailed 
in the middle ages. Surely nominal unity, without unanimity or 
peace, has nothing in it so very inviting ; and even a pope might 
prefer a heretic like the Duke of Wellington, to a Catholic like the 
Constable of Bourbon. 

Such glimpses at the middle ages cannot indeed lead us to 
infer that ecclesiastical legislation is among us exactly on the 
footing it ought to be. But if we are convinced that in the 
apostolic age the laity, in conjunction with the clergy, were con- 
sidered capable of exercising both legislation and jurisdiction in 
the Chiurch ; if it be certain that at the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity the clergy and laity legislated in common upon spiritual 
matters^ by their respective representatives the emperor and the 
bishops ; if it appears that the claims of the clergy to exclusive 
jurisdiction, in all matters ecclesiastical and spiritual, were during 
the middle ages a constant source of agitation, not to speak of 
occasional assassinations, wars^ and massacres; we may perhaps 
justly infer that the Church of England might be worse off under 
a divided government than under a sole council, both for its civil and 
its ecclesiastical interests. And we may be disposed to allow that 
every established Church must either cease to be established, or 
submit to the decisions of the civil magistrate so &r as the statutory 
conditions of its establishment require. 

But the ecclesiastical influence of the House of Commons is 
perhaps still more generally offensive to churchmen than that of 
the crown. Since the abolition of the test law that House cannot 
be considered as a lay synod of the Church of England. It is, 
however, the managing committee of the people of England for 
all their public affairs, ecclesiastical as well as civil, and must 
generally be a fair exponent of the character and principles of the 
people. Every churchman, therefore, when he votes for a repre- 
sentative, is bound in conscience to consider the fitness of the candi- 
date for exercising those ecclesiastical rights which being inherent 
in the laity, are by them necessarily delegated to their representa- 
tives in parliament. If the churchmen in England be so few that 
they cannot secure a majority of representatives able and willing 
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to serve God in Church as well as in state; or if they he so 
indifferent to their ecclesiastical interests as to elect dissenters 
and unbelievers; we must then doubt whether the nation be of 
such a character as to admit of its enjoying the benefit of the 
establishment. Still the fault must not be charged upon the con- 
stitution of Church or state, nor upon that union between them 
whereby the Church is established; but upon the paucity of lay 
churchmen, or upon their incapacity to perform those offices which 
by the original constitution of the Church are not the right, but 
the duty, of all its lay members. 



SERMON IV. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH OVER ITS 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS. 



HEBREWS XII. 22. 

But ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of 

the living God. 

In following out the inquiry into the nature of 
that city of the living God, whereof we became 
inheritors at our baptism, I, in my last lecture, 
arrived at the question as to the rightful authority 
of this society over its individual members; and 
this enquiry I propose to continue in my present 
discourse. 

The Church, as you are well aw^are, may be 
considered in two points of view, — either as being 
one and Catholic, or as being composed of several 
independent local communities; just as we may 
consider mankind as one great society bound to- 
gether by the tie of our common humanity, or as 
an aggregate of various and very dissimilar nations. 
And as there is a law of nature and nations com- 
mon to the whole civilized world, and also a par- 
ticular municipal law for each country, so also 
is there an authority in the Universal Church, 
and another and a different authority in each par- 
ticular national communion. 
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The authority of the Universal Church appears 
to extend only to theologians ; for even of ministers, 
whose professional studies are likely to be directed 
to such matters, how few are there whose literary 
habits and leisure allow them really to know what 
the decrees of the Universal Church are ! The doc- 
trine of our particular Church on this head is briefly 
stated in the 20th and 21st Articles. "Though 
the Church be a witness and keeper of holy Writ, 
yet, as it ought not to decree any thing contrary 
to the same, so besides the same ought it not 
to enforce anything to be believed for necessity of 
salvation," And again, ** General Councils may 
not be gathered together without the consent 
of Princes. And when they be gathered toge- 
ther, (forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, 
whereof all be not governed by the Spirit and 
Word of God,) they may err, and sometimes 
have erred, even in things pertaining unto God. 
Wherefore things ordained by them as necessary to 
salvation have neither strength nor authority, un- 
less it may be declared that they be taken out of 
holy Scripture." This is certainly to place the 
power of the Universal Church very low, and not 
improperly so ; for what acknowledged power can 
there be, where there is no legally appointed officer 
to execute and enforce it? In respect of power, 
the Universal Church is like the universal com- 
munity of mankind. The former is a witness and 
keeper of the revealed law of God ; the latter is a 
witness and keeper of His natural law written in 
the hearts of men. As a nation which violates this 

B. E. 10 
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natural law may be excluded from the community 
of national relations, so that religious community 
which abandons the faith or order of the Catholic 
Church may be cut off from its communion by the 
separate consent of each particular communion. 
And this is all that we can say of the power of 
the Universal Church. For as in temporal politics, 
we allow of no universal emperor to whom the 
governments of France and England, and of all 
the kingdoms and republics of the earth, must 
render an account ; so neither in ecclesiastical disci- 
pline do we know or allow any one visible head 
to whom all Christian bishops and all particular 
Churches shall be amenable. 

But while we thus deny ordinary powers of 
discipline to the Universal Church, we must be 
careful to recognize with our Articles its high 
authority of evidence. And to what points is it 
that the Universal Church bears evidence? it is, 
first, to the truth; secondly, to the genuineness; 
and thirdly, to the meaning of Scripture. For let us 
consider what we could possibly have known about 
religion, had there existed no such society as the 
Church; if we had never been instructed by a 
parent, never been catechized by a minister, and 
if our first acquaintance with Scripture had been 
when we took it up as an ordinary book, and read 
it with no aid but the light of our own intelli* 
gence and its internal evidence to its own truth. 
For all the difference between what we should thus 
have been, and what we actually are, we are in- 
debted under God to the Universal Church — ^to its 
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testimony, and its faithful guardianship of the re. 
cord of revelation ; and if any are unthankful for 
this, and overlook the agency of the Church in this 
matter, the most charitable judgment we can pass 
upon them is, to say that they know not what 
they do. 

But very different as to authority and power 
is the position of our particular local Church, by 
and through which alone it is that we as Chris- 
tians can be put into communication with the 
Catholic Church. She has the authority of evidence, 
not equal to that of the whole Church ; but in her 
proportion as a constituent member thereof, and 
as referring in confirmation of her testimony to 
the concurring testimony of the whole body. But 
besides this, she has an authority of government, 
because she is a legitimately organized society, and 
has a constitution and laws and officers, empowered 
to rule in the administration of her aflPairs. In our 
own national communion, I mean in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, this has not been fully exercised, 
and indeed has in a great degree been neglected. 
During the deep depression of oiir Church, the 
preservation of existence rather than of discipline 
was the object to be attended to; and the habits 
engendered by that period seem to have adhered 
to us, even in our present state of comparative 
exaltation. We are, I believe, generally considered 
by the sects around us as neither exercising nor 
possessing any effective discipline. The facility of 
enforcing effective ecclesiastical discipline arises, 
Jirst^ from the establishment of a Church, whereby 

10—2 
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the ecclesiastical officer is rendered in a great de- 
gree independent of popular favour, and his con- 
stitutional decisions are certified and enforced by 
the civil tribunals; secondly ^ from the direct ad- 
mission of the laity into the executive government 
of the Church, whereby the minister is relieved 
from the burden of a sole responsibility ; or thirdly ^ 
from the admission of very high claims on the part 
of the clergy to absolute judicial power over the 
laity. In all these grounds of discipline we are 
weak; and I think it must be confessed, that 
among us ecclesiastical discipline has come to 
mean merely the jurisdiction of a bishop over his 
clergy, and the rights of general or diocesan synods 
over the ministers of the Church ; while the laity 
are considered as having no interest in the law so 
administered, no right to interfere in its enact- 
ment, and no obligation to obey it. 

That in this respect we have departed very far 
from the practice of the primitive Church, must be 
acknowledged. But laws are valuable only as they 
are the true expression of prevalent sentiments and 
principles ; and an ardent reformer would, I think, 
be much better employed in endeavouring to bring 
back the spirit by which the primitive Church was 
animated, than the mere forms of discipline by 
which that spirit was manifested and supported. 
Now that spirit was not one of slavish submission 
to a hierarchy, nor of rude interference with the 
private afiairs of the brethren. It sprung from 
two deep-seated convictions. The one was that 
the ministers of the Church were ambassadors for 
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Christ ; the other was, that each believer was a true 
member of the Church just in proportion to the 
sympathy which he felt with every other member, 
and with the whole body of Christ. So long as 
these convictions were generally prevalent, the dis- 
cipline of the Church was a godly discipline ; but 
when they had been superseded by very different 
notions; when the clergy came to be considered 
not as ambassadors to the Church, but as viceroys 
over it; and when true churchmanship was made 
to consist not in love to the brethren, but in im- 
plicit submission to the priest ; then the same code 
and forms which had been a godly discipline, be- 
came an odious and debasing tyranny. 

We shall do well then, my brethren, to guard 
our minds against the arguments of those who 
seek to raise the Church from its present state 
of disorder and disunion by a formal recurrence 
to the ancient rules of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Those forms are good, not abstractedly in them- 
selves, but only inasmuch as they embody the 
prevailing convictions and sentiments of those who 
have to execute, and those who have to obey them. 
We shall therefore do more good to the Church 
by labouring to reform ourselves, than by agitating 
for any reform in its external constitution. Far 
too much stress is, in the present day, laid upon 
this recurrence to the practices and symbols of a 
former age, and that by no means the first and 
purest age of the Church, as if the formal imi- 
tation would necessary reproduce the spirit in 
which the forms originated; as if the pageantry 
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of modem tournaments could restore the spirit of 
mediaeval chivalry. On the other hand, and by 
an opposite party, religion is considered too much 
as an immediate transaction between God and each 
individual human soul, while the Church, as an in- 
termediate instrument of grace, is almost entirely 
overlooked ; and the only means of grace effectively 
recognized, are the eloquent sermons of favourite 
preachers, who are listened to with reverence and 
persuasion, not on account of the office which they 
share with other ministers, but of personal gifts 
and mental qualities peculiar to themselves. 

The great question then is, how in the absence 
of external discipline, and amidst this contest of 
opposing partizans — how shall we reform ourselves ? 
how obey the law of the Church in such a way as 
through her to obtain the fuU enjoyment of all 
the blessings which she is God's appointed instru- 
ment for conveying to our souls? In the first 
place we must have a clear conviction what these 
blessings are, of the purpose for which the Church 
was instituted, of the true meaning of religion and 
of being religious. If we imagine that the pur- 
pose to be attained is the mere knowledge and 
intellectual conviction of a scheme of orthodox 
doctrine, or that we are religious when at certain 
times and places our minds are excited to a sup- 
posed communion with superior intelligences; if 
we thus mistake the end, we shall very likely 
mistake the means also; and find even from ex- 
perience, that certain schemes of human invention^ 
are more suited to our purpose than the instru- 
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ments appointed by God. Suppose, for example, 
that orthodox knowledge be the end of our re- 
ligion, a regular attendance upon the public ordi- 
nances of the Church is certainly not the way in 
which an educated Christian can most readily at- 
tain it. Public prayer communicates no knowledge, 
neither do the sacraments ; and even sermons, taking 
them at their average, cannot convey so much in- 
formation as might be obtained by continuous and 
careful reading of a well-selected course of theology 
at home. Yet Christ has appointed social "prayer 
and the sacraments, as well as the discourse of the 
prophet or preacher, and has instituted the of&cers 
who are to perform these services for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ. 

If then religion be neither mere knowledge, 
nor mere imaginative excitement; if it is to be 
produced neither by a logical argument nor by a 
theatrical shew, wh^t is it, and how is it to be 
produced? A man is truly religious when his 
mind is conformed to the moral perfections of God, 
and when his actions are conformed to the reveal- 
ed will of God; this is substantial religion, that 
holiness without which no man can see the Lord; 
and with which he must be happy in every possible 
or conceivable state of eternal existence. When 
therefore it is said by modern religionists, that 
faith is the one thing needful, and that he who 
believes is thereby and immediately saved, we must, 
I think, in all reason object to the involution of 
so very weighty a matter in so short a formula. 
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No doubt we read in the Bible, " Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." But 
this text is only one line among the ten thousand 
of the New Testament: it is true, and it is in- 
expressibly precious ; but little do they know of its 
real value who would disjoin it from all the rest. 
The man to whom this was said, the jailor at 
Philippi, was a heathen, who was suddenly con- 
vinced that his prisoners were favourites of the 
Deity, and could tell him what he must do to 
secure the favour of the Almighty. To his earnest 
inquiry, what he must do to be saved, they an- 
swered, that he must believe in the Lord Jesus; 
and he manifested his belief by being immediately 
baptized, that is, initiated into the Church, under- 
taking the obligations, and claiming the benefits of 
naturalization into this city of the living God. 
He was thus saved by faith, inasmuch as faith led 
him to take refuge in the state of salvation ; but 
as to his final salvation, that .depended not merely 
on the continuance of his first faith, but equally 
upon his diligent and conscientious use of all the 
means of grace afforded him by the ministers and 
the ordinances of the society to which he had been 
admitted. 

We were admitted into the same Church upon 
a prospective promise of faith made on our be- 
half; and it is allowed on all hands that if in our 
mature years this faith be wanting, our baptism 
profiteth nothing. Faith is belief, and of what is 
Christian faith the belief? Is it of one or two 
or three particular points in the historical or the 
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dogmatic portions of Scripture, to the exclusion or 
omission of all the rest? Is it belief in Christ, 
exclusive of belief in the Holy Ghost? Does it 
require faith in Christ dying for our sins, and 
admit of scepticism as to Christ ever living to 
make intercession for us? Or does it, to come 

• 

more nearly to the object of our whole inquiry, 
require belief in Christ the King, and leave it 
quite indifferent what we may hold respecting his 
kingdom upon earth, its laws, officers, and consti- 
tution ? 

There was no such partial simplification in 
the formularies of the primitive Church. In the 
Apostles' Creed a profession is made of faith in 
the Father, in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost. 
But this is not all ; there is a fourth article added, 
and most remarkably placed as on a footing of 
equal importance — the Holy Catholic Church, with 
its great privileges, the communion of saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. He then who is volun- 
tarily ignorant what the Church is, or who is care- 
less of the obligations which he owes to it, and of 
the benefits to be derived Jrom it, is in so far a 
deserter from his baptismal vow. But just as the 
most orthodox belief in the Son of God is not 
religious, unless there be a hearty personal desire 
for salvation ; and as the most scriptural notions of 
the person and offices of the Holy Ghost are 
nothing unless they be united with an earnest desire 
for his sanctifying influence : so also no know- 
ledge of the true theory of the Church, no ac- 
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quaintance with her antiquities however minute, no 
zeal for her dignity however ardent, can constitute 
a religious character, unless they be united to a 
sincere desire to have the general purpose of the 
Church carried out in our own hearts and lives ; 
to be made zealous of good works, and meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light* 

And that you may desire through the Church 
the benefits which as an organized society it was 
intended to convey, you must first think and feel 
rightly of its ministers, and then of the sacraments 
which they administer. And the proper view to 
take of Christian ministers is, that they are am- 
bassadors from Christ. If indeed there be no such 
thing as an hereditary commission in the Church ; 
if every man who judges himself qualified and can 
procure an audience, or every one whom any body 
of professing Christians may select to be their pas- 
tor, is at once to be considered as a minister of the 
Gospel ; I see not how in that case they can be 
viewed as ambassadors from Christ, or how their 
sermons can have greater weight than the advice 
of any other person of equal piety and intelligence. 
But if you do believe in the Apostolic commission 
of the particular ministry under which you are 
placed, you will feel a weight in their discourses, 
totally distinct from the estimate you have formed 
of their personal character, or the powers of in- 
tellect and taste which they may display. They 
are commissioned to declare unto you the whole 
counsel of God, rightly to divide the word of God, 
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and thence to reprove, rebuke, and exhort, as the 
occasion may require. At the same time you must 
keep in mind, that the record of revelation is open 
to you as well as to them; you can and must 
study the Scriptures for yourselves; nor do the 
clergy possess any mysterious fund of traditional 
knowledge. But if from this you imagine that the 
ministry of the Gospel is a trifling matter, or that 
whatever might be its importance in early times, 
or now among the uneducated, yet that among a 
reading well-informed population it can be of very 
little consequence, you err, seeing neither the na- 
ture of the ministerial commission, nor the purpose 
for which it was given. Christ, knowing that the 
members of his Church might fail to make them- 
selves even acquainted with the facts and doctrines 
contained in the book of revelation, and that 
those who were intimately acquainted with them 
all, might be so engaged with the affairs of time, 
as never habitually and practically to meditate on 
the affairs of eternity, appointed an order of men, 
who, not on account of their superior piety and 
learning, but in virtue of their commission as his 
ambassadors, should frequently instruct, and warn, 
and advise his people. Now were this generally 
believed and duly considered, it would, I think, 
alter very much the popular estimate of sermons 
and preachers ; we should not meet with so much 
curiosity about that which is new, so much idolatry 
of eloquence, so much contempt for what is 
familiar, or it may be common-place. There would 
then be only the rational inquiry of the Bereans, 
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the inquiry whether the assertions of the preacher 
were or were not within his apostolic commission ; 
and if it turned out that they were, as they must 
manifestly be, when he enforces the necessity of 
faith, and holiness, and repentance ; when he speaks 
of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come ; then ought you to listen to him as Christ's 
ambassador, specially sent by the Great Head of 
the Church, to remind you of that which you are 
prone to forget, and which you cannot long forget 
without imminent danger to your souls. 

But, as I have often observed, the clergy are not 
the Church, but only its executive officers. A re- 
verent attention to them in their office as preachers, 
though an important part, cannot therefore be the 
whole of the duty of obedience which we owe to 
the Church, And with respect to this general 
obedience, and to the care of the laity, and with 
some view to the divisions and controversies pre- 
valent among us in the present day, I would 
observe, that it is the duty of every consistent 
churchman diligently and thankfully to avail him- 
self of every opportunity of social prayer, or of the 
reception of the Eucharist offered to him by the 
practice of the Church, and not to join in querulous 
charges against the infrequency or insufficiency of 
those means. The public long-continued practice 
of any Church, whether expedient or inexpedient, 
whether in trifling or in weightier matters, is to 
be considered as the law of the Church ; and if our 
Church be truly a branch of Christ's Church, then 
with that law or practice as it is, we may be well 
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content, knowing that nothing necessary to sal- 
vation is withheld from us ; and that if there really 
be deficiencies in our public administrations, that 
is no barrier to our individual access to the throne 
of grace. 

But in the present day, the Church is much 
agitated by questions of a ritual nature, respecting 
the form and order in which the public services 
of religion are to be conducted. Whatever others 
may do, brethren, let us be careful never to treat 
such questions but upon principle, and let our 
principle be, that being by divine grace members 
of the Church as a society, we are bound to sub- 
mit to the law of the Church in such matters. 
Our only concern then is, to determine what is 
the law of the Church. There is indeed a higher 
law than that of the Church, the law of immediate 
revelation ; but that does not treat of the matters 
now in question, and can be applied to them only 
in the way of remote implication. He therefore 
who pleads the will of God, and the dictates of his 
own conscience against the law of the Church on 
points of ritual, may boast that he is obeying God 
rather than man, but he is in fact obeying self 
rather than the sacred society whereof God hath 
made him a member. 

Our principle then must be, that we are bound 
to obey the law of the Church. There will still 
remain questions to be decided as to what is the 
law of the Church, and how and by whom that law 
is to be interpreted and enforced; but if we are 
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once imbued with this first principle of obedience, 
we shall approach all these questions with such 
dispassionate seriousness, as will permit our reason 
to judge fairly in the matter, with a due regard 
to the reasons and consciences of other men, and 
with a very high regard to the law of charity, 
which forbids us to take for granted that men 
have bad motives for doing that which is not bad 
in itself. But if, on the other hand, we lay aside, 
whether avowedly or not, the notion of legal 
obligation ; if we require that the ministrations of 
the Church shall be conducted, not according to 
a law whether written or prescriptive, which both 
the minister and the people are bound to obey, 
but according to the taste, the feelings, the pre- 
ferences, or, what is very erroneously called, the 
conscience of either party ; how can we reasonably 
hope for unity of spirit, or how can we reasonably 
hope that the spirit of holiness will bring our 
Church through such an unholy contest to any 
peaceful and true conclusion. Those who view the 
subject in this point ,of view will be represented 
by the eager combatants oh both sides as timid 
or indifierent, and they must submit to this as 
to a divinely-appointed trial of their faith and 
patience. They hold the only ecclesiastical prin- 
ciple upon which the Church as a society can 
subsist ; the only principle upon which zeal for the 
Church can be conducive to the attainment and 
enjoyment of the Church's highest privilege, the 
communion of saints. 
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But, brethren, every Christian owes to the 
Church a higher duty than obedience. Social love, 
as the essence of the communion of saints, is 
throughout the New Testament spoken of as the 
crowning virtue of Christianity; and to the con- 
sideration of this high and holy theme I purpose 
to devote the remaining lectures of my present 
course. 



SERMON V. 

LOVE TO THE BRETHREN, AS A CHURCH- 

PRINCIPLE. 



HEBREWS XII. 22. 

But ye are come unto mount Sion, unto the city of ths 
living Gody the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Towards the close of my last lecture I observed 
that every Christian owed to the Church not 
merely submission, but love. And here again I 
may be permitted to use the analogy between 
temporal and spiritual governments, to which I 
have frequently referred in the course of this in- 
quiry. We all know what is meant by patriotism, 
and that to form the character of a patriot much 
more is requisite than a dutiful submission to the 
law of the land. There must be a love of coun- 
try — not merely of its soil, its climate, its scenery, 
and its present inhabitants; but an admiration of 
its historical character^ a personal interest in its 
glories and its defeats, a postponement of self- 
interest to its advantage, and an earnest desire 
for the permanence and extension of its glory and 
happiness. And very analogous to this is the 
feeling of love which the true and enlightened 
churchman bears to the Church. He may mourn 
over her divisions and decay ; he may with much 
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sorrow contrast that which he knows her once to 
have been with that which he sees that she now 
is: but still she is in his eyes the Church, the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the eternal spouse of the Redeemer, against whom 
the gates of hell shall not prevail ; for whom, and 
for all whose faithful members, glory, honour, and 
immortality, are laid up in store; and who shall 
shine forth at last in all the completeness of her 
original purpose — a glorious Church, without spot 
or wrinkle, holy and without blemish before God 
for ever. 

But as party spirit is not patriotism, so nei- 
ther is the sectarian zeal of which we see so much 
in the present day anything resembling the love 
which the Christian ought to bear to the Church, 
The Church is a society appointed by God for the 
purpose of producing and promoting holy happi- 
ness among all God's intelligent creatures ; ^ and 
though in its preparatory state on earth it may 
contain many members who are not personally holy, 
yet in its final and glorified state it will contain 
nothing but what is holy, and it will contain all 
that, is holy — all moral excellence throughout the 
whole universe of spirits, from the infinite perfec- 
tion of the Creator down to the humblest creature 
who has lived and died in the faith and fear of 
Christ's holy name. 

Let me then now lay aside the abstract notion 
of the Church, to which I have hitherto confined 
myself, and proceed, in accordance with the lan- 
guage of our text, to examine who they are to 

B. B. 11 
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whom we have come by means of our adoption 
into God's family by baptism ; who they are with 
whom we are thus associated, and whom, therefore, 
we must love if we would be good churchmen 
and partakers of the one great purpose for which 
the Church was instituted. We are come then, 
first, to the general assembly and Church of the 
first-bom whose names are written in heaven; 
secondly, to the spirits of just men made perfect ; 
thirdly, to an innumerable company of angels; 
fourthly, to Jesus the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant ; and finally, to God the judge of all. And 
these five divisions of the glorious society to which 
we have been admitted we shall now consider 
separately, and in their proper order. 

First, then, we are come to the general assembly 
of the first-bom whose names are written in heaven. 
The first-bom among the Jews, and even in the 
patriarchal dispensation, were invested with a pecu- 
liar sanctity, and with higher privileges than the 
other members of the family; and thus the ex- 
pression Jirst'bom came to be used for those who, 
whether in consequence of actual primogeniture or 
not, were possessors of a richer inheritance and more 
extensive privileges than others. We ought not 
therefore to wonder when in Scripture we find 
those spoken of as first-bom, whom our Church in 
her Catechism teaches us to designate as children 
of God and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven ; 
nor need we be surprised at finding that all Chris- 
tians, that is, all baptized persons, have their names 
enrolled in heaven. For heaven is as it were the 
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capital, the seat of government of the whole Church j 
and if in any sense it be true that by baptism we 
come into covenant with God, it is surely no 
violentv figure to represent the reality of that cove- 
nant by saying, that the names of the parties to 
it are enrolled in heaven. By this first class, then, 
to whom we have come, we must, I think, under- 
stand the whole of Christ's holy Catholic Church 
militant here on earth. To thi?^ we have manifestly 
come; and though the first consideration arising 
from a conviction of this fact must be that of our 
own personal engagements and privileges; still as 
it is in and by a visible human society that we 
have thus been admitted into covenant with Grod, 
there must be social feelings proper to this asso- 
ciation. And as I have in my previous lectures 
spoken at sufficient length of the duties of unity 
and submission to this general assembly, considered 
as a society, I shall now direct your attention only 
to the feeling of love, unfeigned love to the breth- 
ren, which is the characteristic element of all true 
Church-prineiple ; and wanting which all that is 
called 'High-Church principle' is but as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

And the first element of this love to the breth- 
ren is and must be love to God, leading us to 
imitate everything that is imitable in the mani- 
festation of his perfections. All Christians have 
been the objects of God's love. He has called them 
from a world that lieth in wickedness to the king- 
dom of his beloved Son. He has brought them 
into covenant with himself; has bestowed upon 

11—2 
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them abundantly all the means of grace that are 
either necessary or conducive to salvation. And 
he has thus shewn his love towards them by the 
same agency exactly as that whereby he has shewn 
his love to us. He has thus placed us and them 
together in one society for the same most blessed 
purpose ; namely, that we and they may be saved ; 
and has expressly commanded that we shall work 
out our salvation in communion with them, *not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together.' 
There may then be a religion which has reference 
only to God and our own souls, without any con- 
nexion whatever with any social feelings ; but we 
cannot be partakers of that religion which God 
has revealed to us and requires of us; we cannot 
savingly use the means he has provided for our 
salvation, unless we love the brethren, and desire, 
not merely to be saved, but vdth them mutually 
to co-operate to our common salvation. And this 
love, like secular patriotism, is independent of any 
personal affection or admiration of those of our 
associates with whom we may be brought into 
immediate contact. It springs not from the amiable 
qualities that reside in them, but from the nature 
of the service in which we are all, at least pro- 
fessedly, engaged, from a desire to imitate the 
love manifested by God to his whole Church, even 
to the unthankful and to the evil, and to obey that 
one commandment of love, which He has declared 
to be the fulfilment of his law. 

We must not however forget that there are 
wheat and tares in the visible Church, and though 
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we are unable certainly and absolutely to draw the 
line between them^ and say which are nominal, 
which sincere Christians ; still the practical efficacy 
of Grod's Spirit must be small indeed, if there be 
no sensible difference between the two classes ; and 
our moral sympathy must be very inert, if to that 
difference we are perfectly insensible. If then our 
hearts are in any degree alive to the proper purpose 
of the Church, we must, upon the principle of 
sympathy, feel a drawing towards those who ex- 
hibit in their life and conversation that state of 
mind for the purpose of producing which God 
has given all his dispensations. While then the 
Christian ought, as has been shewn, to entertain 
a social love for the whole community of baptized 
Christians and professing believers, there can be no 
doubt but that he ought to entertain a particular 
and distinguishing love for those who exhibit un- 
equivocal marks of the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
them. Nor is it any argument against the pro- 
priety of this distinguishing love that we cannot 
fathom the secrets of the heart; that there may 
be much latent-holiness which we cannot discover, 
while much that is apparently good and holy may be 
in reality. a mere hypocritical pretence. As we are 
required to feel pity for distress where we find it, or 
think we find it, and are required to be cautious, 

not unfeeling, because of the possibility of decep- 

• 

tion; so also are we required to love apparent 
goodness wherever we find it. I say wherever we 
find it; for it may happen that we shall find it 
among those who differ very widely from ourselves 
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both in opinion and in discipline. In siich cases 
it is not for us to deny the evidence of our senses 
and our reason ; to say, that apparent holiness can* 
hot be real holiness, because they in wholn it appears 
fail to acknowledge or use some means of grace 
which we know to be of divine appointmetit. We 
must admit, at any rate, that every Christian ac^ 
knowledges and possesses some means of grace, alid 
we cannot tell with what conscientious assiduity 
he may have used these deficient means, nor what 
is the quantity of grace which through them alone 
God may vouchsafe to convey to a human mind. 

The communion, then, of a true Ohristiaii 
bhurchman is sympathy with all the real goodness 
that he meets with or that he reads of. Wherevei: 
he finds the love of God, and of that which Gk)d 
is — ^the love of purity and mercy aiid justice and 
truth — ^there he finds one with whom he wishes 
to associate oh earth, one whom he hopes and de- 
sires to meet in heaven. And here I think it neces- 
sary to say that the Christiah need not be Agitated 
by painful doubts as to the state of his own moral 
Sympathies, merely because he cannot admire and 
love, and have that happy communion whereof we 
iiave been speaking, With all those who are popu- 
larly called religious characters. In thei^e days 
there is a sort of conventional external holiness 
for each particular section of professing Christians ; 
and those points on which all or the most coincide, 
may be considered as forming the populal* notion 
of a religious character. But, as Catholic Christians, 
'Ive must not form our notion even from the chance 
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coincidence of schismatical systems; we must ad- 
mire and love, not as man teacheth, but as the 
Holy Ghost teacheth. That you should neither 
admire nor loVe fhe eager and voluble disputer, 
the inventor or the repeater of slanders, or the 
more quiet but proud despiser of all who differ 
from himself, is very allowable. But read over 
the beatitudes at the beginning of the Sermon 
on the Mount, the description of those of whom 
is the kingdom of heaven; and if you do not 
long to meet with persons answering this descrip- 
tion; and if when you do meet with any fair 
appeat'aiices of such a character, you do not feel 
drawn to it in dose)* sympathy and communion 
than to mere talents and natural good humour^ 
then you have reason to fear that something essai- 
tial is wanting in your moral character; that as 
yet you have not practically and completely come 
to the general assembly and Church of the first* 
born whose tiames are written in heaven. 

But as I have throughout observed to you, 
there is an invisible as well as a visible Church. 
The saints and martyrs, the apostles and prophets 
who have preceded us, though they are not visible 
to our eyes, nor accessible to personal communi- 
cation, are still members of Christ^s Holy Catholic 
Church. They are not in heaven, that is to say, 
they are not in that perfect consummation of bliss, 
both in body and soul, which the faithful members 
of the Church shall finally enjoy ; but they rest in 
peace, they are in Paradise, in that state in which 
Christ's soul was from His death upon the crosd 
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to His resurrection from the grave. Of the par^ 
tieular nature of this intermediate state, God has 
not seen fit to give us any information, and miser- 
ably have Churchmen erred irf developing their 
own fancies on the subject, supporting them by 
forced applications of Scripture texts, and then 
attempting to pass them off as dogmas of reve- 
lation. Hence we have the false and pernicious 
doctrine of the Romish purgatory ; and hence again 
the system of propitiatory masses as a relief to 
the dead, and a source of sordid gain to the living 
priesthood. Different as is the purgatory whereof 
the early fathers speak from that described in the 
existing formularies of the Romish Church, still the 
one grew out of the other, and this ought to make 
us very careful how we assert or even hold as re- 
ligious truth, anything on this, or indeed on any 
other subject, which has not been expressly revealed 
to us in Scripture. 

It may however strike you, that this suppo- 
sition is inconsistent with the word in our text 
" made perfect ; " that I have represented the souls 
of the departed faithful, not as being now perfect, 
but only as being in a certain progress towards 
perfection. But you must remember that any per- 
fection that can be affirmed of created beings, is 
merely relative, not positive. God alonei is or can 
be absolutely perfect. The saints in Paradise are 
perfect, inasmuch as their state of trial and warfare 
is successfully accomplished; they no longer sin, 
for they are completely delivered from the three 
great causes of sin, the world, the flesh and the 
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devil ; they have won the prize, and are secure of 
the final and eternal reward ; they are completely 
delivered from all which in this world we mean 
when we speak of the imperfections of good men ; 
and therefore the saints in Paradise may, as com-* 
pared with the saints on earth, be described as 
perfect. 

But if it be allowed that the souls of the de- 
parted faithful, are in a sentient state, there can be 
no doubt but that they are living in faith, in hope 
of a resurrection to eternal life, and of the full 
fruition of that kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world. It is at the same 
time, I think, highly improbable that the long pe- 
riod between the death and the resurrection of a 
great portion of Christ's Church should be entirely 
imserviceable, and that this long exercise of faith 
and hope should work no moral advancement, and 
bring them no nearer to a fitness for their inhe- 
ritance in glory. From these perfected saints we are 
separated only as we may be separated on earth from 
those whom we most love and value. The lot of 
our living friends may be cast in a distant land, and 
it may be impossible for us to communicate with 
them even by letter ; but still there remains the com- 
munion of spirit, the earnest desire for their welfare, 
sincere joy in the knowledge that they are well and 
happy, and the anxious longing for the time, if there 
be a promise of such a time, when we shall again 
meet them in the full enjoyment of personal com- 
munication. And much of the same kind, and 
just as real, is the communion of the saints on 
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earth, with the saints in Paradise. With some of 
them, say St. Paul for example, we have some- 
thing like a personal acquaintance ; we know his 
history, his character, his sentiments, his heroic 
daring, his full assurance of faith, his ardent love 
of the brethren. All this we can admire and per- 
haps endeavour at a humble distance to imitate; 
but with the promises which we possess as Chris- 
tians, we can do more than this ; we can look for- 
ward to meeting him hereafter, and not only him, 
but all the holy army of saints and martyrs, all 
that have excelled upon earth — all the purity, the 
holiness, and the charity that has ever adorned the 
Church of Christ, and shewn it to be, what it really 
is, a school of preparation for the holy happiness of 
eternity. It may be that we have fallen upon evil 
days, when the love of many has waxed faint ; 
it may be that we seem to see but the outward 
framework of the Church, and that defaced and 
broken ; still it is the Church, and we as members 
of it, have a fellowship, and shall have a personal 
communion, with all the greatness and the good- 
ness which having once shone on earth, is perfect- 
ing in Paradise, and shall hereafter be perfected 
in Heaven. True, we do not pray to the saints, 
because it is written, " Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.** We do 
not request their prayers, because we are taught, 
that ** there is one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus ; " and we know not of the 
departed saints, as we do of our fellow-Christians 
in immediate living contact with us, that they now 
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hear and know when we ask thdr pmyers on our 
behalf. But we pray with them ; for we know 
what must be the great subject of their petitions, 
and in that we cordially and socially join, "that 
we with all those who have departed hence in the 
faith and fear of God's holy name, may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss in his eternal and 
everlasting kingdom." And thus, brethren, in faith, 
and hope, and sympathy, and prayer, have we even 
in this our imperfect state of trial, a communion 
with the spirits qfjust men macle perfect 

And much of the same nature, though not so 
dear and intelligible, is the communion which we 
now have with the innumerable company of angels^ to 
whom the Apostle in our text asserts that we have 
come. For they, too, form a portion of Christ's 
Holy Catholic Church ; they too have an interest 
and an office in Chrises kingdom; they are now 
ministering spirits sent forth to minister unto them 
that shall be heirs of salvation. They have at any 
rate a sense of our condition, a communion of 
sympathy with our advancement towards heaven ; 
for we axe taught that " there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of Gk)d over one sinner that repent- 
eth.-' And such being the case, we may and ought, 
as Christians^ to have a joyful and hopeful sym- 
pathy with the sinless spirits that stand before the 
throne of God. For they and we, if we be Chris- 
tians indeed, have a common object of purpose, the 
extension of Christ's kingdom ; they and we have a 
com*mon object of reverence and love ; and though 
now we cannot recognize the angels as they come 
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and go upon their ministration of mercy, we look 
for a time when being made in some measure as 
the angels of God, we shall be enabled in sensible 
and glorious communion to unite with them in 
their eternal gratitude to Him who sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
If then, brethren, we are faithful and loyal 
citizens of the city of God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, such are they to whom we have come ; such 
are they who are or will be our fellow-citizens and 
companions. Our human nature has many portions ; 
but of these our moral nature is the highest, and 
it is in relation to this especially that God has 
shaped our interest, our destiny, and our duty. 
Good and evil surround us in the world ; and our 
own internal constitution to a certain extent, and to 
a much greater extent our conscience as enlightened 
by the word of God, teach us to refuse the evil 
and to choose the good. But not only the con- 
stitution of our moral nature and the express law 
of Grod point out to us the necessity of internal 
holiness, as well as of external obedience ; but the 
very character of the city into which we have been 
naturalized, of its privileges, its employments, and 
its citizens, shews to us what manner of men we 
ought to be in all holy conversation and godliness. 
For as is nobly declared in one of the earliest and 
best of our Christian hymns, the Angels, whether 
cherubin or seraphin, the Heavens and all the 
powers therein — the glorious company of the 
Apostles — the goodly fellowship of the Prophets — 
the noble army of Martyrs — and the Holy Church 
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throughout all the word; all who constitute the 
people of that city to which we have come, all these 
as their characteristic employment and highest pri- 
vilege, praise God for what He is, and for what He 
has done for them ; and we can have communion 
with them only in so far as we participate in their 
feelings, and their employments. But this brings us 
to a higher subject. It must be remembered that 
our communion as members of the Church is not 
merely with the people, but with the government 
of the Church — our fellowship is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ. This highest 
branch of the communion of saints I must re- 
serve for the subject of my next and concluding 
lecture. 



SERMON VI. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVILEGE OF COMMUNION 

WITH GOD. 



HEBREWS XII. 22. 

But ye are come unto mount Sion, unto the dty of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem. 

After having considered the Church in its essen- 
tial character — ^its purpose, officers, and rightful 
authority, I proceeded to consider the correlative 
obligations of each individual Christian to the 
Church, first in the way of dutiful submission, 
and then in the way of patriotic and social love. 
Under the latter head, we had got so far as to 
consider the communion of the faithful Christian, 
with all his fellow-creatures associated with him 
in the acknowledgment of the one true God and 
Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. We found 
that the Christian has a right to fellowship, and 
that he is living below the duties and privileges 
of his high calling, if he does not enjoy a fellow- 
ship not only with all that is really good among 
his immediate friends and neighbours and cotem- 
poraries, but also with all the goodness and the 
piety which has ever adorned this earth, or found 
its resting-place and its completion in the life to 
come; a communion now existing in sympathy 
and hope with all the departed saints and martyrs 
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of our race, and with all the glorious company of 
the unfallen and sinless inhabitants of heaven. 

To all these vfe have come formally and fede- 
rally by our baptism ; it is for each of us to con- 
sider how far we have come to them in actual 
enjoyment ; and this is substantially the same thing 
as the enquiring how far we are living in accord- 
ance with our baptismal covenant. A British 
citizen formally and federally possessed of all the 
privileges of a British subject, may by his miscon- 
duct be universally shunned, and cut off from the 
community of social life ; or on account of positive 
crimes he may be condemned to solitary confine- 
ment : and so a baptized person, from his personal 
want of holiness, may be incapable of enjoying, in 
any degree, the internal and spiritual communion of 
saints. And woe be to him, if, when conscious of 
this incapacity, he vainly imagines that it may be 
supplied by party spirit, by a furious zeal for the 
particular ordinances of his own communion, by an 
angry contempt for schismatics and heretics, or for 
those who are supposed to be such. Controversy 
may be necessary, and some men may be qualified 
by knowledge, temper, and piety, to conduct it; 
but though it were always necessary, and though 
all men were qualified to conduct it, which is 
certainly very far from being the case, still it is 
certain that neither controversy, nor any of the 
feelings engendered by it, forms any portion of the 
communion of saints. 

But that to which at our baptism we were 
admitted, is something beyond all that we have 
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yet noticed ; for " our communion is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ." As Christians, liv- 
ing according to the rule of the Christian covenant, 
and seeking to enjoy and apjdy the privileges of 
our high calling, we have a right to look up to 
God as our reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, and 
to Jesus himself as our covenanted head, the reprcr 
sentative in heaven of his Church still militant 
upon earth. 

We have, or we ought to have, communion 
with the Father *. For unquestionably the Apostles 
wrote in order that they who to the end of time 
should receive and believe their writing, might 
have spiritual communion with them. And St. 
John says, "these things which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us ; " and then he adds, " our fellow- 
ship is with the Father." Since then all the people 
of God under the Gospel who receive the doctrine 
of the Apostles, have communion with the Apostles, 
and that the communion of the Apostles was with 
the Father, it follows that all faithful recipients of 
the Apostolic doctrine have fellowship and com- 
munion with God the Father. As we are branches 
of the vine which is Christ, so the Father is the 
husbandman, and thus all Christ's faithful members 
partake of his care and inspection. As Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed to him for 
righteousness, and he was called the friend of God, 
so all that are heirs of the faith of Abraham are 
made partakers of the same relation. Nor are 

* See Pearson On the Creedy Art. ix. 
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they only friends, they are also sons ; for " behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God." Thus, if there be any meaning in the 
reiterated declarations of scripture, there is the 
closest community of relation between the Supreme 
God and every faithful member of that mystical 
body which He has chosen to be a peculiar people 
unto himself. But even this is not all; nor in- 
deed would this be enough to satisfy the desires 
of an enlightened mind. The community of earth- 
ly relations, under the terms for which God has 
seen fit to shadow out the relation in which Chris- 
tians stand to him, are not productive of much 
pleasure or profit, unless there be a similarity of 
disposition between the parties related. Relatives, 
it is too well known, are not always friends ; and 
the closeness of affinity, instead of being a bond of 
union, is sometimes the source of angry and dis- 
graceful collision. But the Apostle Peter has in 
very remarkable language expressed the internal 
aptitude which Christians have received for en- 
joying the full benefit of all these high and holy 
relations: he says, "they have become partakers 
of the divine nature." What is meant by this, we 
shall have a more fitting occasion for examining 
presently; but it is clear, that unless something 
takes place which may fairly be thus expressed, 
there can be no personal cordial communion be- 
tween God and man. The distance is so vast 
between the finite and the infinite, between the 
weak erring sinning creature and the ever-perfect 

B. E. 12 
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and immutably holy Creator; that though there 
may be gratitude for mercies experienced, hope 
of better things to come, admiration for the dimly- 
seen perfections which pass the grasp of human 
apprehension, stiU communion with Him, the high 
and holy one who inhabiteth eternity, intercourse 
of feelings, reciprocity of acts — anything that comes 
under the ordinary and proper notion of commu- 
nion — to this we could never raise our hopes, and 
scarcely our ideas, had it been merely enunciated as 
our privilege, and had not the unseen God con- 
descended to bring himself within the range of our 
limited faculties by an economy of grace, a fuUer 
consideration and development of which can alone 
enable us to understand the nature, or even to see 
the possibility, of our communion with the Father. 

And we advance towards this development, 
when we consider that the communion of saints on 
earth is not only with the Father, whom no man 
hath seen or can see, but more particularly with 
his Son Jesus Christ, whom he hath appointed to 
be head over all things to his Church. And for 
this purpose our Saviour prayed for all such as 
should believe on Him through the preaching of 
the Apostles, that they might be one as the Father 
is one in him, and He in the Father, that they 
also may be one in both. " I in them," saith Christ 
unto the Father, " and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one." 

In this portion of the divine communion of 
saints, we see the lowering of the divine nature, 
whereby it is made accessible to human sympathy 
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and affection; we see in the Church a middle 
region between earth and heaven, to which the 
inhabitants of the one ascend, and the inhabitants 
of the other descend, in order that there may be 
a practical fellowship and communion, which could 
never have existed without some such middle term 
of approximation for both parties. And this has 
been effected by Christ taking our nature upon 
him, binding upon himself the burden of our sins, 
and suffering the punishment due to us on account 
of them; while we, on the other hand, have re- 
ceived from his fulness grace for grace, and have 
been called to a fellowship of his sufferings, and 
a conformity to his death, that we may hereafter be 
conformed to him in the likeness of his resurrection. 
There is here therefore, in the first place, a full 
and intelligible communion of sympathy. He with 
whom we are as Christians privileged to com- 
municate, and through whom we have access to 
the Father, is our brother in the flesh, the man 
Christ Jesus, of whose life and sufferings and 
death we read an authentic narrative in the Gos- 
pels. He was in all points tempted as we are, 
yet without sin ; He knoweth our infirmities, hav- 
ing Himself assumed, with a human form, aU the 
sinless weakness of our common nature. And 
when we read in the narratives drawn up by his 
friends and personal attendants, of all the in- 
stances of his condescending kindness, of his readi- 
ness to receive every applicant for relief, of his 
affectionate care for his disciples, of his meek 
patience under unmerited injuries and insults, and 

12—2 
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his dying prayer for his murderers ; when we read 
all this, and feel that we have here in a real cha- 
racter a display of moral excellence, and of all that 
is honorable and lovely and of good report, far 
beyond all the examples of profane history, and 
all the imaginary creations of romance ; and when 
we feel that this is the example we ought to 
follow, and when we have in our hearts a resolution 
that, so far as we shall be enabled by divine grace, 
we will follow in his footsteps, then have we com- 
munion with the Son. But there is a communion 
still more intimate than this. He whose history 
we admire, whose example we copy, is not a past 
existence, but, according to our assured faith, the 
living and reigning head of his Church. In that 
same human nature in which he lived and suflfft-ed 
upon earth, in which he manifested all the kindly 
sympathies of humanity, and loved, and pitied, 
and forgave; in the same human nature is he 
now seated at the right hand of Gk)d, ever living 
to make intercession for his people. To us there 
is one Mediator the man Christ Jesus, and through 
him we have access unto the Father. As God 
he is omnipresent, and reads the very secrets of 
the heart, knows our necessities before we feel 
them, and interprets in their full and proper mean- 
ing the inarticulate groanings which the soul first 
troubled with a consciousness of sin is unable to 
form into verbal petitions. And then as man — as 
our brother in the flesh — he sympathizes with our 
infirmities, having in all respects been tempted 
like as we are. And thus though he is Gk)d we 



/ 
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can have comraunion with him, and because he 
is Man, we dare boldly to come unto the throne 
of grace ; and thus through the Mediator we have 
that access unto the Father, which, as far as we 
can either see or conceive, would have been im- 
possible but for this wonderful provision in the 
economy of grace. 

AU this communion, however, whether con- 
sidered as immediate with the invisible fountain 
of all good, or mediate through his incarnate Son, 
implies a disposition which is not natural to the 
mind of man. Holiness fallen man has not in 
himself; positive complete holiness will be the con- 
dition of the saints in glory; but even the desire 
after perfect holiness, and admiration of the idea 
of it, is a condition of mind not natural, but im- 
planted in the believer by the spirit of holiness. 
It is therefore by this Spirit that we have access 
unto the Father, and unless this spirit, the spirit 
of Christ, dwell in us, we are none of his. Thus 
the communion with the Father and with the Son 
is wrought by the communication of the Spirit ; for 
hereby do we become the sons of God, in that we 
have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry Abba, Father. This is the communion which 
the saints enjoy with the blessed Trinity; the 
promise which our Saviour made, saying, " If any 
man love me, he wiU keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him." Here we find 
the soul of the obedient Christian represented as 
the habitation both of God the Father and of God 
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the Son ; and where these two are indwelling, the 
presence of the Spirit cannot be wanting ; for, " if 
any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his." The Holy Spirit, therefore, equally with 
the Father and the Son, is in the hearts of the 
faithful members of his holy Church, for, "know 
ye not," says the Apostle, " that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you ? " 

In reference then to that glorious fellowship to 
which we have come as adopted citizens of the 
city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem, we have 
the infallible assurance of God's word, that aD 
faithful members of the Church, all who desire to 
carry out the purpose of their baptism, and to use 
and enjoy the privileges to which in that sacra- 
ment they became entitled, have even in this world 
a fellowship with the God in whose name they 
were baptized, even with God the Father, and 
Gk)d the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; that 
their minds are by the influences of divine grace 
brought into an imperfect but yet progressive 
conformity with the perfect holiness of Gk)d ; and 
that in an inconceivable manner, yet with sensible, 
sanctifying, and comforting results, these holy and 
divine persons reside in the hearts and souls of 
believers. And as we thus have full assurance 
that sincere Christians are in the closest personal 
communion with the origin of all good, we know, 
on the same authority, that they are in communion 
with all that is really good among created beings. 
They enjoy the sympathy of the holy angels who 
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rejoice over every sinner that repenteth, and their 
care and assistance in that ministration which they 
execute as 6od*s messengers for the benefit of 
those who shall be heirs of salvation. They have 
external fellowship in the Word and Sacraments 
with all the members of the visible Church, and 
a closer fellowship with those who being actually 
as well as federally saints, make that word the 
rule of their life, and those sacraments the instru- 
ments for implanting and supporting their spiritual 
life. Nor is this fellowship and communion limited 
to those who are now upon earth. For as Christ, 
in whom they all live, is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, so have they fellowship 
with all the saints who from righteous Abel have 
departed in the faith and fear of God's holy name, 
with all of whom they trust to be hereafter per- 
sonally associated, and with them finally to enjoy 
perfect consummation and bliss both of body and 
soul, as members of Christ's Church in his king- 
dom of glory for ever. 

We have thus, my brethren, arrived at the 
climax of our subject. All that we call the Church, 
its constitution, its ministry, its laws, its formu- 
laries, its sacraments, all are good in so far as 
they are instruments conducive to this great end, 
the Communion of Saints. God has decreed the 
end, the eternal blessedness of his faithful people ; 
and he has appointed the means, the organization 
of hi« Holy Catholic Church. We cannot be too 
solicitous about either the one or the other, but 
we may be too exclusively solicitous. We may 
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imagine that the possession and habitual use of 
the means will necessarily lead to the attainment 
of the end ; or we may imagine that a hearty desire 
for the attainment of the end will give efficacy 
and holiness to any means which we may choose 
to adopt for effecting it. That is to say, with the 
profession, and even with some earnestness of re- 
ligion, we may be formalists, or we may be fanatics. 
It is, I think, a dangerous error to suppose that 
the particular complexion of the times, and it is 
no doubt very particular, exposes us to temptation 
in one of these directions only. In fact, " every man 
is tempted as he is led away of his own lusts and 
enticed:" and the particular danger of the times is 
this, that whether a man be disposed to undervalue 
divine ordinances as mere forms, or to satisfy him- 
self with mere forms without the spirit of godli- 
ness ; in either case, if he be loud and zealous, he 
will find too many to flatter him in the error of 
his partiality, and to adopt him by acclamation 
into that party, whatever it may be, whose im- 
portance and sanctity they rate far above that of 
Christ's Holy Catholic Church. The danger has 
its origin within us ; it is cherished by the circum- 
stances of the world, and I fear I must say of the 
Church, around us. And amidst all this danger 
the only safety lies in the formation of a deliberate 
resolution, first, to examine carefully what is God*s 
will in this matter, and secondly, having deter- 
mined that, to perform it heartily. If, on this 
careful examination, there be any one who really 
cannot find that God has appointed any particular 
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human agents for the ministry of his word, that 
he has appointed no government or order what- 
soever in his Church, that he has appointed no 
outward and visible signs, as means whereby we 
receive grace, and as pledges to assure us thereof; 
such a man may imagine that he can be a good 
Christian without being at the same time a loyal 
and obedient member of the Church, or that if his 
Church be orthodox, it is no matter when and 
how and by whom it was organized. 

But, my brethren, I shall have failed in my 
purpose, if those who have attended to the course 
of lectures which I am now concluding are not 
convinced that God has appointed a society upon 
earth, to train the inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven to a fitness for their inheritance; that he 
has appointed a ministry who, without respect to 
their personal qualifications and merits, are the 
ambassadors of Christ, the living organs proclaim- 
ing by commission, as the Apostles by revelation, 
that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself; that He has committed to the Church the 
two sacraments of the New Covenant, and that in 
and through these visible signs He communicates 
grace, that is the pardon of sins, and the sancti- 
fication of the heart, to every faithful recipient. 

All these we believe as being the simple ele- 
ments of the constitution of the Church. But fur- 
thermore we believe, that by our admission into the 
Church we obtained a right of association, and that 
by a conscientious use of the ordinances of the 
Church we shall obtain an actual association, a com- 
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munion with all that is good, whether among created 
or uncreated intelHgences ; that if we are Christians 
in deed as well as in name, we are come not 
merely to the general assembly and Church of the 
first-born whose names are written in heaven, but 
also to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
an innumerable company of angels ; and, far beyond 
and above this, that we have come to God the 
Judge of all, not as to an offended judge, but as to 
a reconciled father, because we have come to Him 
through Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
and have been sprinkled with that atoning blood 
which speaketh better things than that of Abel. 



THE END. 
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